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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Overexcited 

Jack Conrad says: “In light of Corbyn’s 
success the left needs to seriously 
examine why it gets the Labour Party 
so wrong” (‘Confusion and disarray’ 
August 6). It is also a good time to 
consider whether the CPGB has got it 
wrong too. 

The British Labour Party is not 
a republican socialist party, as Jack 
indicates when he says: “While Corbyn 
advocates many eminently supportable 
demands, there is an acceptance of the 
existing constitutional order. Corbyn 
calls himself a republican, but does not 
consider the abolition of the monarchy a 
priority. Nor does he propose to sweep 
away the standing army... and usher in 
a radical democratisation of society.” 

Even worse, “Corbyn calls himself 
a republican”, but does not see the need 
for a militant republican party. This is 
‘platonic republicanism’, with words, 
but not the deeds nor means of achieving 
it. And it is not just Corbyn who “calls 
himself a republican”, but the whole 
Labour left and the CPGB too. They 
are all agreed that republicanism is not 
a priority and therefore we have no need 
of a militant republican party. I made 
this point in the Bermondsey general 
election campaign against the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition-Left 
Unity lash-up. 

The British Labour Party has never 
been a republican socialist party and 
has never attempted to carry out the 
programme of the social republic, nor 
abolish the House of Lords and end all 
the Acts of Union nor “sweep away” the 
British army. Corbyn and the left may 
be very ‘radical’, but they are still in 
living in the conservative world of the 
British social monarchy and its heyday 
of 1945. 

I can, however, agree with Jack that 
the Corbyn campaign shows that social 
democracy is reviving in England. But 
the decline of British Labour, as the 
programme of the social monarchy for 
the United Kingdom, is set to continue. 
If Corbyn wins, and I hope he does, 
that contradiction will be played out 
more quickly. 

The British Labour Party is the 
peculiar form taken by social democracy 
in the UK, even if the left in England 
thinks it is the normal and therefore 
the only possible form. Scotland says 
different, as I argued in the Bermondsey 
election campaign. So now we face the 
rise of social democracy and the further 
decline of British Labour. 

Social democracy is the mass 
politics of the working class as much as 
trade unions are the mass organisations 
of the working class at work. Like 
unions, social democracy can lose 
support and go into decline, but this 
decline is temporary and cannot be 
permanent unless the working class 
itself is liquidated. 

The Corbyn movement is one sign 
of its revival. Tusc and LU have been 
part of the struggle to revive social 
democracy in the form of Labourism. 
In so far as New Labour drove social 
democracy out of the Labour Party, 
then Tusc and Left Unity are attempts 
to fight back by creating a mark two 
version of Labour. 

The pendulum has already started 
swinging in Greece, Spain and 
Scotland, where the traditional forms 
of social democracy were seen to fail. 
The advanced sections of the working 
class looked to create alternative forms. 
In Scotland, New Labour was rejected 
by the working class, even though the 
break evolved over some years and 
began to crystallise in the Scottish 
referendum. 

The Corbyn campaign stands on the 
contradiction between the revival of 
social democracy and the further decline 


and destruction of British Labour. 
That is not good news for Labour’s 
imitators in Tusc and LU. Republican 
socialism is one way out. You can have 
republicanism or British Labourism, but 
not both. So, if the Socialist Workers 
Party is underwhelmed by the Corbyn 
campaign, it seems to me that the CPGB 
has become overexcited. 

Steve Freeman 

Republican Socialist and Anti-Unionist 

Desperate 

What does it mean to call the British 
Labour Party a bourgeois workers’ 
party today? 

Jack Conrad argues that Lenin’s 
characterisation of Labour as a workers’ 
party remains as true as it was a hundred 
years ago. Comrade Conrad gives 
three reasons. The first is that Labour 
members are mostly wage workers; the 
second is that a majority of workers 
in the UK (apart from Scotland) vote 
Labour; and the third is that workers’ 
organisations - the trade unions - fund 
the party. 

In an interesting footnote, he quotes 
Lenin in support of this analysis and 
seems unaware that it might cast 
doubt upon it. Lenin states that Labour 
was a “thoroughly bourgeois party” 
which “exists to systematically dupe 
the workers”. Whether it was also a 
workers’ party depended on “the men 
[sic] who lead it, and the content of its 
actions and its political tactics”. It does 
not depend on its membership. 

In order to decide whether Labour 
is a workers’ party today, a Marxist 
following Lenin would give a historical 
account of the tactics and actions of its 
leaders. A sociological examination into 
the class composition and affiliation of 
its members and voters would be of 
secondary significance. 

As comrade Conrad observes, the 
phrase ‘bourgeois workers’ party’ 
is contradictory. What is the nature 
of this contradiction? A century ago 
a contradiction existed between a 
membership committed to advancing 
the movement for working class 
emancipation worldwide from below 
and leaders that inhibited it with 
national, local, bureaucratic and 
administrative controls from above. 
This contradiction manifested itself in 
debates over the nature of the goal of 
workers’ liberation - socialism - and 
whether this could be achieved through 
reform or revolution. 

The defeat of the October revolution 
in Russia and the rise of Stalin’s 
terror state gave weight to the idea 
that ‘socialism’ was a system of top- 
down control through nationalisation, 
a welfare state and other forms of 
bureaucratic administration mediated 
through the trade unions. This notion 
functioned - in Lenin’s words - to 
“systematically dupe the workers”. 
The trade unions’ inability to control 
workers’ militancy in the 1960s and 
1970s and the consequent bourgeois 
turn to finance capital led Labour 
leaders to embrace market forms of 
control more explicitly. 

Has the contradiction at the heart 
of Labour been superseded? Does the 
leadership now no longer pretend it 
is a workers’ party? Comrade Conrad 
argues that it has not. There are still 
Labour leaders whose tactics are guided 
by the goals of working class liberation 
from below. Evidence of this can be 
found in the contemporary campaign 
for Jeremy Corbyn’s leadership. 

What then does the possibility of 
Corbyn’s leadership represent? There 
is no evidence that he conceives of 
‘socialism’ as anything other than 
nationalisation and a welfare state. 
He stands for the redistribution of 
state revenue from the financial to the 
industrial sector through investment in 
the infrastructure. In other words, he 
is a social democrat politically and a 
Keynesian economically. He clearly 
represents Labour’s last attempt at 


systematically duping workers. 

It is conceivable that a Corbyn 
government would gain the active 
support of that section of the bourgeoisie 
sensitive to the failure of policies of 
austerity during a depression. The 
hope might be that the revival of older 
forms of control and cooption through 
the trade unions and the left can prolong 
the life of capitalism. 

These are false but real hopes. 
Trade union leaders’ salaries depend 
as much upon financial investments 
of funds as on membership fees. 
They continue to collaborate with the 
capitalist class to promote long-term 
strategies for sustainable investment 
and socially just forms of corporate 
governance. However, in the long 
term, the trade unions could not contain 
the collective force of an upswing in 
workers’ expectations. Many workers 
whose labour power is productive of 
surplus value are no longer unionised. 
Moreover, the influence of a Stalinised 
and social democratic left is weaker 
than it was during the cold war. 

It is for these reasons that the 
sensible section of the bourgeoisie 
will be persuaded against supporting 
a Corbyn government. The continued 
deleterious consequences of austerity 
and increasing authoritarianism appear 
to be a lesser evil. Presently there is 
a strange alliance between those on 
the right and left who believe that a 
Corbyn-led government would be the 
first stage on the path to a dystopian/ 
utopian ‘socialism’. However, as 
Marxists know, there is no distinctly 
British (nor English or Scottish) road 
to a democratically planned, classless 
society worldwide. To suggest 
otherwise is a delusion. 

It would be a shame if, through 
a mistaken and outdated analysis 
of the Labour Party, contributors to 
the Weekly Worker came to believe 
that the last gasps of the corpse of 
Labourism marked the birth of a 
socialist revolution. The challenge of a 
campaign for a Marxist workers’ party 
today deserves a less desperate, more 
thoughtful response. 

PaulB Smith 
Merseyside 

Excellent 

Jack Conrad’s article was excellent, 
with pretty much the position of Ted 
Grant, which probably explains why 
the Heinz 57 varieties of the new 
revolutionary socialist party (Marxist- 
Leninist or Trotskyite) cannot bear to 
print a similar piece. 

Ted consistently argued that the 
workers in times of crisis would 
orientate themselves towards the trade 
unions and their political expression, the 
Labour Party, as they are the traditional 
organs of the working class and enjoy 
enormous reservoirs of support, which 
the sectarians (meaning anyone who 
disagreed with his analysis on the 
revolutionary left) do not understand 
due to their petty bourgeois outlook. 

As you can guess, I was a long-time 
adherent of Militant until the split. I 
am still active in the Labour Party and 
Unison, and totally loving the move 
back to a mass left-reformist current 
taking a lead in the Labour Party. But 
this can also be a breeding ground 
for a rapid transformation towards a 
revolutionary movement, with ideas 
of Marx, etc. 

I enjoy your website and agree with 
most of what you publish - keep it up. 
I agree with the view of the CPGB 
that the revolutionary left needs to sort 
itself out and unite around a common 
programme if ever it is going to build 
a mass revolutionary socialist party 
or even to see a transformation of the 
Labour Party itself in that direction. 
This is perhaps less likely, but events 
do have the habit of confounding 
predictions. 

Dave G 
email 


Endorsement 

Jack Conrad criticises open primary 
elections in the Labour Party: “There 
must be a clear distinction between 
those who are members - with the right 
to elect, be elected and decide policy, 
etc - and those who are supporters or 
just plain voters. Membership of the 
Labour Party ought to be something to 
value, to be proud of’. 

Karl Marx asks and answers at the 
start of chapter 2 of the Communist 
manifesto (1848): “In what relation do 
the communists stand to the proletarians 
as a whole? The communists do not 
form a separate party opposed to the 
other working class parties. They have 
no interests separate and apart from 
those of the proletariat as a whole. They 
do not set up any sectarian principles of 
their own, by which to shape and mould 
the proletarian movement.” 

A ringing endorsement for open 
primary elections in working class 
parties, as far as I can see. 

Jon D White 
SPGB 

Rational face 

A couple of questions for comrade 
Hillel Ticktin. As an avid listener 
of Hillel (podcasts and videos), 
I wondered if he thought Jeremy 
Corbyn in the UK and Bemie Sanders 
in the US were the rational face of the 
bourgeoisie. 

Despite Corbyn not talking in the 
works programme style of Sanders, is 
he a credible representative of capitalist 
growth, as opposed to the tendency of 
muddling on, somewhat incoherently, 
or the impossible dream of a Somalia 
style set-up? And how much support 
does he think this anti-austerity combo 
have with a section of the capitalist 
class? 

Sunny Ret 

Radical Chains 

CPGB smear 

Attentive and politically aware 
readers of the Weekly Worker over 
the last year or so will have observed 
the political dispute between the 
leadership of the CPGB and myself 
over questions involving imperialism, 
Zionism and the Jewish question. 
They will also have observed the way 
in which the CPGB has dealt with 
this political disagreement - witch- 
hunting and proscribing my views in 
the Communist Platform of Left Unity. 
They justified this by smears that my 
militant anti-Zionism and hostility to 
Jewish chauvinism today as a form 
of imperialist chauvinism, and the 
analysis of the material roots of this 
in my draft ‘Theses on the Jews and 
modern imperialism’, were in some 
way racist. 

In the light of the smears about 
“leftwing anti-Semitism” against 
my views, it was always going to be 
interesting to see how broader forces on 
the left would handle this, were it to be 
concretely posed. Fortunately, this has 
now happened: twice, and very recently. 

First of all, I have, after a period of 
political discussions, been invited to 
join the editorial board of the Trotskyist 
publication Socialist Fight, which I have 
agreed to do. As part of the broadening 
of the political basis of this publication, 
whose founders are internationally 
aligned with a particular Trotskyist 
faction, the Liaison Committee for the 
Fourth International, we have adopted 
a statement that explicitly accepts key 
elements of the CPGB’s position on the 
right of minorities in a revolutionary 
organisation to publicly criticise the 
positions of the majority, subject to 
such criticism not actively disrupting 
concrete and defined actions of the 
organisation as a whole (see http:// 
commexplor. com/2015/08/02/socialist- 
fight-magazine-new-statement-of- 
purpose). 

I always said I would work with 


any serious forces who embrace this 
perspective on how to build a genuine 
Marxist party. It is a pity that the CPGB 
decided that my anti-imperialist views 
were outside the framework of their 
‘party project’, but that is life. As Oscar 
Wilde said, “Hypocrisy is the homage 
that vice pays to virtue.” It appears that 
they are actually building an ideological 
sect around loyalty to the legacy of Hal 
Draper, among others. The SF comrades 
are fully aware of my views on the 
Jewish question and my theses, which 
are now well known and have had a fair 
circulation on the left. 

The other indicative illustration 
that my views are within the 
framework of Marxism, and can only 
be anathematised by those who are 
themselves the prisoners of prejudice, is 
that my theses were recently examined 
by the disputes committee of Left Unity, 
after a complaint along the lines of the 
smears previously carried in the Weekly 
Worker. 

It is not clear whether leading 
elements in the CPGB were involved 
in this. But in any case, the complaint, 
which was about the contents of my 
theses and the allegation that they 
contained “anti-Semitic views” was 
dismissed by the disputes committee 
pretty decisively. I quote from their 
conclusion: “After study and discussion 
of the article, the disputes committee 
found that there is insufficient specific 
evidence to warrant our making a 
recommendation to the [national 
council] either for your expulsion 
or suspension, nor did we deem it 
appropriate to recommend any other 
form of disciplinary action.” 

The DC were going on the 
contents of my theses, which are 
the most comprehensive, theorised 
exposition of my views, and were 
unable to verify claims that they 
were racist. A fuller account, and the 
text of the correspondence involved, 
can be found at http://commexplor. 
com/2015/08/06/left-unity-disputes- 
committee-exonerates-ian-donovan- 
of-anti-semitism-smear. 

Taken together, these events are a 
devastating indictment of the CPGB 
and its political methods. Jack Conrad 
admitted to me, in an unguarded 
moment in the lead-up to the witch¬ 
hunt, that the motive for getting rid of 
me was cowardice, pure and simple. He 
could not stomach the possibility that 
by associating with me and my views, 
the CPGB would be (falsely) accused of 
anti-Semitism. In fact, reputable leftists 
on a broader level, whatever other flaws 
they may or may not have, have greater 
courage and integrity than Conrad. That 
is obvious. 

Perhaps the CPGB will try to argue 
that these other leftists simply do not 
take racism seriously. However, just a 
cursory examination of their views on 
racism, and contrasting them with those 
of the CPGB, shows how ridiculous 
such a claim is. The CPGB denies that 
the British state is racist and it denies 
that the Labour right wing is racist. 
Evidence of this is legion in articles 
in their press. This is regarding racism 
against black people, anti-Muslim 
racism, etc. For the CPGB, the only 
form of (alleged) ‘racism’ that is worthy 
of being so branded, is harsh criticism 
and analysis of racism by Jewish 
chauvinists who either support Israel 
or act as gatekeepers in other ways 
against such criticism of the racism 
and chauvinism of its supporters against 
non-Jews, most notably Arabs. 

In the real world, the CPGB’s 
strange views on racism are but an 
eccentric form of social chauvinism. 
That is what this case exposes. 

Ian Donovan 
Communist Explorations 

Anti-Semitism 

On August 6, Ian Donovan sent out 
an email circular, informing us that 
he had been exonerated of charges of 
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anti-Semitism by Left Unity’s disputes 
committee. What is interesting about this 
little scenario is that no-one, not even 
comrade Donovan himself, knew that 
the DC was investigating the allegations. 

Donovan writes: “I cannot 
definitively say who the complaint came 
from, as I was not officially informed of 
the existence of the complaint until the 
investigation of the disputes committee 
had exonerated me. But from some gossip 
and rumours that had appeared on one 
or two scurrilous, Zionist-inclined blogs, 
it does seem likely that the complainant 
was Salman Shaheen, one of the elected 
principal spokespeople of the party. It is 
also possible that the complainants were 
the Provisional Central Committee of the 
CPGB. Though I think that is unlikely, 
since repeatedly when challenged to 
substantiate his allegation that I had a 
‘reactionary attitude to Jews’, including 
in the pages of the Weekly Worker , their 
leader, Jack Conrad, responded with ... 
deafening silence.” 

Well, Ian, rest assured, the complaint 
did not come from us. As far as 
we in the Communist Platform are 
concerned, our house is in order. We 
dealt with the matter at a CP meeting, 
where the comrade was essentially 
expelled. The majority (everyone 
except Ian) found the arguments he 
had been espousing regarding a Jewish 
“pan-national bourgeoisie” acting 
as a “vanguard” of the ruling class in 
strategic countries incompatible with 
membership of the Communist Platform. 
Ian may well be right in suspecting that 
the complaint had been made by 
Salman Shaheen, who had been asked 
on Twitter (I am reliably informed) why 
Left Unity tolerated anti-Semites in 
its ranks. Comrade Shaheen, in turn, 
apparently asked why we in the CP had 
not brought this to the attention of LU. 
Of course, it is not our job act as LU’s 
policemen. Ian’s views were published 
on his blog, Communist Explorations , 
circulated widely by the comrade 
himself and we published a report of 
his expulsion, detailing his anti-Semitic 
views, in the pages of the Weekly 
Worker (‘No place for anti-Semitism’, 
September 18 2014). 

The fact that the disputes committee 
finds these views tolerable within LU is 
surprising. Or is it the case that the DC 
has a backlog of disputes to deal with and 
this was brushed under the carpet in the 
interests of dealing with it? 

The fact that their enquiry was 
conducted in secret - so secret, in fact, 
that the accused himself didn’t know 
about it(!) - emphasises the point that 
we have been making all along: these 
tribunals must not be conducted in 
secret. For justice to be done, it must be 
seen to be done. We should be able to 
hear the argument as to why Ian’s views 
are not deemed incompatible with the 
principles of LU. 

Sarah McDonald 
LU national council member 

Free Steve 

The following resolution was passed as 
an emergency resolution at Saturday’s 
Birmingham Left Unity branch meeting. 

Please would you consider passing 
similar resolutions in your organisations 
and writing to the British foreign office 
demanding intervention to free Steve 
Kaczinski, to the Turkish government 
demanding his release, and sign the 
online petition. 

“Birmingham Left Unity notes: 

1. that British socialist Steve Kaczinski 
was imprisoned, without charge, by the 
Turkish state on April 2 2015; 

2. that the Turkish state is authoritarian 
and in crisis - there are hundreds of 
Turkish and Kurdish socialists held in 
Turkish state jails; 

3. that Steve Kaczinski has been active 
in solidarity work with leftist militants 
imprisoned by the Turkish regime - over 
many years, Steve Kaczinski has worked 
with Turkish and Kurdish communities 
in London; 

4. that Steve has worked as a translator 
for various conferences involving 
Turkish socialists in Turkey, Britain and 


internationally. 

“Birmingham Left Unity believes: 

1. that Steve Kaczinski should be 
immediately released and allowed to 
return to Britain; 

2. that after 42 days on hunger strike, 
Steve is facing death, still protesting his 
innocence, still demanding the release of 
Turkish and Kurdish comrades. 

“Birmingham Left Unity resolves: 

1. to support the Birmingham Campaign 
to Free Steve Kaczinski; 

2. to participate in pickets for Steve 
Kaczinski’s release and to take the 
branch banner; 

3. to use its media/resources to call on 
others to support and campaign for 
individuals to promote the campaign; 

4. to ask its members to put similar 
resolutions, as an emergency, to labour- 
movement bodies; 

5. to send this resolution to other Left 
Unity branches, national council and 
executive with a view to Left Unity 
backing this international campaign.” 

Free Steve Kaczinski now! Further 
information is available on the ‘Free 
Steve Kaczinski’ campaign Facebook 
page. 

Peter Bloomer 

Birmingham 

Calais mob 

Peter McLaren of Rugby Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition writes a weekly 
letter to the Weekly Worker , whether 
he has anything to say or not (Letters, 
August 6). 

His latest missive on Calais illustrates 
why Tusc is of no concern to working 
people. At the last general election 
McLaren received just 1% of the vote. 
Writing on what was presumably 
his holiday trip, McLaren describes 
approaching Calais: “We drove past 
miles of high fences topped with 
barbed wire, as if we were travelling 
past concentration camps like Dachau 
or Auschwitz.” In fact, the fences are 
chain link - similar to the sort of thing 
that defines a tennis court area - and 
indeed this is part of the problem: anyone 
with a decent pair of pliers can hack a 
way through them. 

The author asks rhetorically: “Are the 
migrants a physical threat? Of course 
not.” Well, tell that to lorry drivers, 
who have to have additional security 
locks fitted to their vehicles to prevent 
potential immigrants invading the cab. 
Private cars are now under attack, as 
clandestines threaten families in an 
attempt to frighten them into concealing 
them in the car boot. 

McLaren asks: “Are they an 
economic threat? Of course not.” Let us 
be clear about this: the only people who 
want unrestricted immigration are the 
employers’ organisations and sections of 
the far left, who argue that the residential 
population has no rights that override 
those of immigrants. 

Britain is seen as a suitable end point 
by the Calais mob because we have a 
burgeoning black market in jobs and 
no proper ID checks. At a time when it 
is reported that Da’esh is attempting to 
smuggle illegals into Britain to commit 
terrorist atrocities this is a terrifying 
prospect. 

Malcolm Scott 
email 

Debs v Diamond 

In reply to Stephen Diamond (Letters, 
August 6), I would like to point out 
that, even after all those years that have 
passed, Eugene Debs still expresses it 
well: 

“Away with the ‘tactics’ which require 
the exclusion of the oppressed and 
suffering slaves who seek these shores 
with the hope of bettering their wretched 
condition and are driven back under the 
cmel lash of expediency by those who 
call themselves socialists in the name 
of a movement whose proud boast it is 
that it stands uncompromisingly for the 
oppressed and downtrodden of all the 
earth... 

“If socialism - international, 
revolutionary socialism - does not 
stand staunchly, unflinchingly and 


uncompromisingly for the working 
class and for the exploited and oppressed 
masses of all lands, then it stands for 
none and its claim is a false pretence 
and its profession a delusion and a snare. 
Let those desert us who will because we 
refuse to shut the international door in 
the faces of their own brethren; we will 
be none the weaker, but all the stronger 
for their going, for they evidently have 
no clear conception of the international 
solidarity, are wholly lacking in the 
revolutionary spirit, and have no proper 
place in the socialist movement, while 
they entertain such aristocratic notions of 
their own assumed superiority” (www. 
marxists.org/archive/debs/works/1910/ 
immigration.htm). 

Debs was, of course, challenged 
on this view by others in his party, 
a response which may reflect some 
of Stephen Diamond’s concerns 
(www.marxisthistory.org/history/usa/ 
parties/spusa/1910/0820-untermann- 
replytodebs.pdf). 

I leave it to Weekly Worker readers to 
judge who truly represented the interests 
of the American socialist movement - 
Debs or Ernest Untermann - particularly 
now, with the experience of hindsight. 
Alan Johnstone 
Socialist Party of Great Britain 

Polish blood 

Last Saturday, a certain ‘George’ 
Byczynski received coverage in The 
Independent and on the BBC World 
Service Newshour programme, where 
he was presented as offering a “positive” 
alternative to the migrant workers’ 
strike planned for August 20. I have 
written about the man’s shenanigans 
before (‘Christ of nations’, July 3 2014) 
and want to share a letter with you 
that I wrote to The Independent last 
Saturday. Unfortunately, it has remained 
unpublished thus far: 

“An item in the August 8 issue of 
The Independent cites Jerzy Byczynski 

- or ‘George’ Byczynski, as he appears 
to call himself at the moment - calling 
upon Polish workers in the UK to donate 
“Polish blood” instead of participating in 
a planned migrant workers’ strike. Your 
journalist lauds this as a ‘protest of a 
more positive kind’. 

“Byczynski is a spokesperson for 
Patriae Fidelis (‘loyal to the fatherland’), 
a UK-based front organisation for the 
National Movement, which is a coalition 
of Polish far-right and neo-fascist 
groups, such as the All-Polish Youth 
and National Radical Camp (ONR). 
Although Patriae Fidelis often presents 
itself as an innocuous support group 
for Poles living in the UK, a slogan 
on its website gives you an inkling as 
to which way the wind blows: “I am 
Polish, therefore I have Polish duties” 

- a quotation from Roman Dmowski, 
chief ideologue of the pre-war National 
Democratic Party, which was violently 
hostile towards Jews and the workers’ 
movement. 

“It should come as no surprise, then, 
that ‘George’ Byczynski and his latest 
front group, the British Poles, are no fans 
of strike action and would rather donate 
some ‘Polish blood’. Polish migrant 
workers should ignore Byczynski’s 
scab call and go ahead with the migrant 
strike, which will hopefully be joined by 
workers of other nationalities.” 

Maciej Zurowski 
email 

Not all over 

I was pleasantly surprised and impressed 
to read Michael Roberts’ article and 
analysis of economics in China today, 
and was glad I persevered past the 
opening heady paragraphs describing 
the recent “dramatic” falls on the 
Chinese stock market that appeared to 
echo western commentators who say 
that somehow China is on the brink of 
economic and perhaps political collapse 
(‘Is it all over?’, August 6). 

Michael in fact writes very well 
in conveying complex financial and 
economic issues and also relies heavily 
on objective analysis and economic facts 
garnered fromundisputable international 


sources, rather than through ideological 
or prejudicial blinkers. 

In his conclusions he could not bring 
himself to acknowledge that China is 
in essence socialist, but that is perhaps 
understandable and too much to expect. 
I am just thankful he didn’t feel the need 
to try to apply any of the usual ‘Trot’ 
labels to try and describe China, such as 
a ‘degenerate workers’ state’ (the mental 
image is of degenerate workers running 
around...). 

Michael refers to a number of 
features and facts which indicate 
the Chinese economy is something 
qualitatively different to a capitalist one. 
Just to take some selective quotations 
from his article: “far from entering a 
crisis [in 2002], China had the fastest 
growth ever experienced by a major 
economy in recorded history”: growth 
has been continuous over recent decades 
and not subject to the usual cyclical up 
and downturns inherent in capitalist 
economies. 

Describing China as an “economic 
miracle”, just one paragraph summarises 
growth statistics from the late 1970s, 
which almost literally take one’s breath 
away, both in their sheer scale, dwarfing 
anything ever achieved by any capitalism 
even at its most ascendant and rampant, 
and in the way they exceeded even the 
targets set by the Chinese Communist 
Party. 

I am sure Michael is right to point 
to the significance of the slowing of the 
growth rate from double digits to 7% 
year on year, and retail consumption 
at “only” 10%, fixed asset investment 
“only” 13.5%. These are certainly well 
down on previous years and do appear 
to herald and reflect significant changes 
and rebalancing required within the 
whole of the economy, but they are 
still stupendous, compared with any 
capitalist country, and more so, given 
these still represent continuous decades- 
long increases. 

“China has raised 620 million out 
of internationally defined poverty.” An 
astounding, astonishing achievement. 
Which capitalist or ruling class has ever 
attempted such a thing or even wanted 
to? As a young child gravitating to 
ideas of communism, I wondered why 
the powers-that-be didn’t simply use 
their power and wealth to solve world 
hunger, poverty and desperation. Well, 
the Chinese Communist Party went 
ahead and did so. 

“Even if China slows down in the 
medium term, it will still add $21 trillion 
to its GDP by 2020, and real consumption 
per head is growing at 8.5% per annum, 
the highest of any major economy.” 

By way of using major international 
reports and analyses, including from the 
World Bank, Michael edges to some 
sort of explanation of this “wonder” 
economy, when he notes “the free market 
still does not dominate in China, and ... 
the incredible economic success over 
the last 30 years was achieved through 
bureaucratic [sic] state planning and 
government control of investment.” 
Indeed so. 

Finally, Michael’s article notes that, 
while “the communist elite” have steadily 
expanded the role of the private sector in 
the economy, “the ‘commanding heights’ 
of the economy in banking, industry and 
service sectors” remain publicly owned: 
“The vast majority of employment and 
investment is still undertaken by publicly 
owned companies or institutions 
under the direction and control of the 
Communist Party.” Indeed so. 

Michael rightly describes and sets 
out a number of negative features of 
the Chinese economy both now and 
looking forward, including greater 
relative inequality, slowing growth 
rates, financial speculation and the 
ladling of state resources into private 
bank accounts. 

Some of these are reflections 
and contradictions arising from the 
domination of one political party 
over many aspects of economic and 
political activity and for nearly 70 
years, the fact the national bourgeoisie 
was never eliminated in Peoples China 


and indeed has always been seen as a 
partner in economic construction, and 
the fact that, ultimately, China is still 
part of and subject to some degree to 
the world market which is dominated 
by capitalism. 

For me, China represents a massive 
part of humanity whose history, culture, 
expectations and aspirations have 
evolved over thousands of years and 
are completely different to those of ‘the 
west’. It is hardly surprising their concept 
of an economy and a society constructed 
and built in the interests of the Chinese 
people and the Chinese nation are not to 
be found in the texts of two 19th century 
German exiles living in Britain. 

It should be clear from Michael 
Roberts’ article and to those with 
objective and open minds that modem 
China is anything but a capitalist or a 
state-capitalist country. I agree it is not 
a socialist country in the way we have 
traditionally defined such in the west 
or that we would necessarily want 
such a society for ourselves ‘come the 
revolution’. 

It is surely, however, a country which 
through its Communist Party has full 
control of the majority of the nation’s 
resources and is aimed primarily at 
building a modem, 21 st century, hi-tech, 
productive and self reliant economy, 
delivering high-class education and 
health for the vast majority of its citizens, 
and a modem, vibrant, energetic society, 
a part of world society, and making a 
distinctive Chinese contribution to 
shaping it. 

Michael and the Weekly Worker have 
done a great service in penning and 
publishing this article. 

Andrew Northall 

Kettering 

Chicken harvest 

How are we socialised into accepting 
systematic violence against animals? 
Like anything else, I think we learn the 
rationales for non-human exploitation in 
drips and drops. This education - or more 
accurately, miseducation - probably 
takes place throughout our lifespan, 
with different answers formulated to 
meet our ideological needs at different 
times and places. There’s nothing 
particularly nefarious in the process. 
Speciesist messages are passed on by 
well-meaning people. Human violence 
against animals is just the way it’s 
always been. Plus, it generates a great 
deal of money for certain people at the 
top of the economic hierarchy, and one 
might argue even those humans on the 
bottom benefit. 

Above others, a particular instance 
in my socialisation stands out. In 1999, 
I was 12. My father had just accepted 
the headmaster position at a boarding 
school which, as a result, I would attend 
free of charge. The institution boasted a 
farm and in the fall students participated 
in what was euphemistically referred to 
as ‘chicken harvest’, as if killing sentient 
individuals was no different from the 
harvesting of potatoes, which took place 
around the same time. Leading up to the 
event, the school held an assembly at 
which the bam manager explained how 
animals were treated on factory farms 
and how it was different from that of 
those in his care. 

The implication seemed to be that 
in raising and killing birds the way the 
school did, we did them a favour. The 
unstated assumption, of course, being 
that animal agriculture was inevitable. 
I learned there was a certain nobility 
in participating in violence against 
animals. Doing so represented a mature 
embrace of the world’s complexities, 
in contrast to those who bought the 
cellophane-wrapped results in the 
supermarket. Of course, acknowledging 
a contradiction doesn’t make furthering 
it less hypocritical. And one’s direct 
rather than passive participation doesn’t 
matter to the animals being killed. But 
it seemed like the reasonable, adult 
position at the time. 

Attending ‘chicken harvest’ wasn’t 
mandatory, but there was a strong 
pressure to do so. Those who didn’t 
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participate were forced to spend the 
day in the library, writing a report on 
animal treatment in factory farms. Only 
a handful of vegetarian students did this, 
one of whom I had a crush on. And in 
retrospect, I’m amazed by their ability to 
resist pressure from friends and teachers. 

Chicken harvest was videotaped 
that year. In the recording, you can see 
me in my denim work jacket, gripping 
my neck in vicarious horror. There was 
a performative aspect to my reaction. 
But despite this, the slaughter was the 
first real instance of violence I had 
ever seen, so far as I can remember. 
And it was horrifying. Undoubtedly I 
had witnessed schoolyard scuffles, but 
nothing like this. Nothing that resulted 
in a bucketful of the lopped-off heads 
of living individuals, blinking in their 
apparent last moments of consciousness. 

When it was over, I remember laying 
in the grass with my friends, publicly 
vowing to become vegetarian. This 
oath, of course, lasted a few days tops. 
Later, some boys broke into the car 
of my English teacher - an outspoken 
vegetarian who didn’t attend ‘chicken 
harvest’ or bam chores - and draped the 
interior with animal flesh. I remember 
acting, like my peers, as if it was quite 
funny. I think we believed she got what 
she deserved, for not recognising the 
way things were and doing so while a 
woman. 

Two years after, in my final year at 
the school, I was a full participant in the 
year’s slaughter. Together with a girl I 
briefly dated, I wrestled a turkey into a 
large bucket with a small slit, just big 
enough for its neck to stick out from. 
I pinned the animals’ writhing body to 
the ground after its head was cut off 
with an axe, until the poor creature bled 
out. From there, we brought the carcass 
through the methodical process of 
boiling, plucking, gutting and cleaning. 
Somewhere, there’s a photo of me 
smiling, holding the corpse upside down, 
waving to the camera with a glove- 
covered hand smeared with blood. It 
wouldn’t be until I was preparing to go 
to college, reading Peter Singer’s Animal 
liberation , that I began to question the 
assumptions behind that smile. 

Jon Hochschartner 
email 

Dialectics 

Can I thank Mike Belbin for at least 
attempting to respond to my criticisms 
of Engels’ theory (July 30). I was, 
of course, criticising it in my letter 
published the previous week on the 
basis of what Engels did or did not say, 
and what other dialecticians have written 
about it. These weren’t my ideas, or my 
definitions, but theirs. I merely wished to 
highlight some of the many confusions 
they contain. However, I did add this 
thought: 

“Engels also forgot to tell us what 
he meant by ‘quality’; this means that 
subsequent dialecticians ... regularly 
apply this law subjectively , appealing to 
it when and where it suits them, ignoring 
the many instances where it just does 
not work.” Mike’s comment appears to 
confirm my allegation: comrades apply 
what is supposed to be an objective 
law in an entirely subjective manner. 
This really doesn’t help clear up this 
confusion: it merely underlines it. 

Rosa Lichtenstein 
email 

Crucial 

I want to defend the dialectic against 
both its enemies and false friends. 
Replying to Rosa Lichtenstein’s 
rejection of the dialectic (partly 
recapitulated in her recent letter), Jack 
Conrad in 2008 maintained that Rosa’s 
counterexamples were futile because 
laws of nature may have exceptions. As 
Rosa observed, her instances of non- 
dialectical transition were not narrow 
exceptions: amorphous forms of ice, 
which do not require a dialectical phase 
change in the substance’s structure, are 
thought more prevalent in the universe 
than the crystalline form. 

Jack’s explanation of Rosa’s 


counterexamples as “exceptions proving 
the rule” reveals that he no more than 
Rosa correctly understands dialectics. 
Rosa’s supposed counterexamples 
don’t falsify dialectics even potentially: 
they show rather the inadequacy of 
impressionistic methods. The correct 
dialectical interpretation of the supposed 
counter-example is straightforward. 
Molten iron simply isn’t qualitatively 
different from solid iron, the distinction 
being only one of degree. To the 
impressionist (that is, anti-philosophical 
empiricist), the quantitative/qualitative 
distinction can be read of the surface of 
phenomena. Molten irons superficially 
appears analogous to melting ice, 
so their essential similarity becomes 
for the impressionist a ‘fact’. The 
atheoretical empiricist mindset over¬ 
prioritises preserving the deliverances 
of perception. 

Engels and Lenin hold with the 
utmost clarity that the mark of dialectical 
change is the leap (I’ll leave Marx out 
of it, although I don’t see how Rosa 
can dismiss the endorsement of the 
dialectic at page 423 of Capital). Wide- 
reaching changes, whether quantitative 
or qualitative, aren’t in their essence 
what they appear on the surface, with 
time held still. If you believe, with 
Jack and Rosa, that the existence of (a 
great many) non-dialectical transitions 
refutes or would refute the dialectic, 
you seriously misunderstand dialectics, 
which involves overcoming the fixities 
of perception-based knowledge. 

Much of dialectics has been absorbed 
into bourgeois thought, which may help 
confuse Rosa, who imputes exaggerated 
singularity to its claims. The transition 
of quantity into quality naturally 
accompanies the dominant physicalist 
world view. Days are gone when 
qualities (say, the categorical properties 
of being alive or dead) are irreducible to 
underlying quantitative change (say, like 
the presence of elan vital). In a universe 
composed of quantities of matter and 
energy, where is qualitative change to 
come from, if not from an accumulation 
of quantitative change? To deny the 
transformation of quantity to quality, 
you must reject physicalism or deny the 
existence of qualitative change - that is, 
the occurrence of categorical leaps. But 
a crystalline ice molecule is one thing, a 
liquid ice molecule another. There’s no 
between, and the only way to reach the 
other side is by means of a leap. 

Because dialectics has been 
substantially integrated into mainstream 
thought, it isn’t the typical political 
problem, where important political 
differences are attributable to failure 
of dialectical understanding. But one 
place where an explicitly dialectical 
quantity/quality analysis proves fruitful 
is where phenomena are seemingly 
unprecedented. Trotsky explicitly 
based his argument on dialectics 
when confronting new-class and state- 
capitalist theories of Stalinist Russia. 
We may suspect that Jack’s and Rosa’s 
misunderstanding of dialectics may 
be tied to their (visceral) rejection of 
a workers’ state analysis of Stalinism. 
Dialectics demands a nodal point in state 
power for a qualitative change to mle by 
another class. 

To be sure, the dialectical law of 
quantity producing quality isn’t self- 
sufficient to justify a workers’ state 
analysis. Necessary, but not sufficient. 
It must be supplemented by other 
presuppositions - most importantly, 
the Marxist theorem that two classes 
with interests directly opposed can’t 
rule simultaneously. The opposition 
between the working class and an 
exploitative class requires a categorical 
resolution: one or the other class must 
rule. Because the change must be 
qualitative (categorical by necessity; 
not like baldness, categorical by mere 
convention), demonstrating that it must 
advert to a categorical difference in 
the class basis of state power. Such a 
categorical appeared when (and only 
when) capitalism was restored and 
necessitated a structural change in the 
state, involving the outlawing of the 


formerly ruling Communist Party. 

Although dialectical logic cannot 
play as prominent a role in many 
other programmatic and strategic 
issues, it remains capable of rendering 
assistance, which sometimes is 
accomplished by highlighting the 
illusion of changelessness. One of the 
most common political errors due to this 
illusion is the misunderstanding of the 
principle that qualitative change involves 
a leap. Confusedly invoked is a version 
of the dialectic where to demonstrate a 
qualitative change it is sufficient to show 
a huge quantitative change, without 
locating any nodal point. 

An example where a bit of dialectics 
becomes politically useful in this way 
occurs in appraising the supportability of 
political candidates. From the arguments 
in the Weekly Worker , it seems to me 
that the Corbyn movement is justified 
based on big differences in policy - 
quantitative differences are assumed 
qualitative merely because of their size. 
From Greece to Tower Hamlets, it is 
believed that quantitative differences 
on resistance to austerity translate 
into supportability. Of course, it may 
be protested that electoral support is 
tactical and doesn’t require qualitative 
distinction, but I contend elections are 
about drawing class lines, and vague 
promises regarding resisting austerity 
represent no principle defensible against 
betrayal, which requires sharp lines. 

Dialectical reasoning can 
be politically important. When 
counterrevolution impended, failure to 
defend the Soviet Union must be called 
a political betrayal, but defencism 
can be justified only by dialectical 
argument, overruling undertheorised 
impressions. Stalinist countries are 
subjectively hard to defend, requiring 
a prioritisation of a regime’s class 
character over features like extreme 
authoritarianism - a prioritisation 
resting on being able to determine 
that class character. It also requires a 
sufficient confidence that the balance 
of class forces internationally is the 
decisive consideration, overruling 
impressionist arguments and empiricist 
extrapolations that the world would 
now be a better place had the Russian 
working class never taken power. But 
the factual predicate - that the Stalinist 
countries were ruled by a bureaucratic- 
aristocratic section of the working 
class - is only determinable through 
a dialectical argument combined with 
the basics of historical materialism. 
Dialectics can be politically crucial. 
Stephen Diamond 
USA 

State obligation 

Surely the collapse last week of the 
charity Kids Company, run by Camila 
Batmanghelidjh, both demonstrates 
and confirms the absolute correctness 
of the Marxist viewpoint - ie, the 
careful and detailed analysis that, 
however honourably well-intentioned, 
dynamically motivated and personally 
committed any individual or any group 
of individuals may be, their activities 
can never replace the obligation of the 
state to take ultimate responsibility for 
the safety, protection, care and welfare 
of its youth. Of course, a full-scale 
and genuine socialist society would be 
the only reliable provider of any such 
good and solid solutions. By which I 
mean a society deliberately ordered and 
structured for, and categorically targeted 
towards, the needs of all members of its 
population. 

Notwithstanding all of the crafty and 
cunning counter-narratives peddled to, 
and thereby subliminally imprinted 
upon, their unsuspecting populations 
by capitalist societies, anything else 
floating around in anyone’s head other 
than this Marxist comprehension of 
matters is merely delusional and indeed 
diversionary nonsense; just system¬ 
enabling and system-perpetuating 
bullshit; simply sentimentalised as well 
as regrettably foolish crap. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday August 16, 23: No forum 

Sunday August 30, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 2, chapter 4: ‘The three figures of the circuit’ 
(continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

End Gurkha recruitment 

Sunday August 16, 4pm: Meeting, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Stop Gurkha recruitment to the 
British army. 

Organised by Malcolm X Movement: www.facebook.com/ 
events/373869066125833. 

Ealing for Corbyn 

Monday August 17, 7pm: Q&A with Jeremy Corbyn, Ealing Town 
Hall, New Broadway, Ealing, London W5. 

Organised by Jeremy for Labour: www.jeremyforlabour.com. 

Corbyn in Middlesbrough 

Tuesday August 18, 4pm: Meeting, town hall, Albert Road, 
Middlesbrough TS1. Free admission. 

Organised by Jeremy for Labour: www.jeremyforlabour.com. 

An evening with Jeremy 

Tuesday August 18, 7pm: Meeting, Tyne Theatre and Opera House, 
Westgate Road, Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by Jeremy for Labour: www.jeremyforlabour.com. 

Councils and cuts 

Thursday August 20, 6pm: Meeting, Bungalow Club, Hardcastle 
Road, Stockport SK3. ‘Can councils refuse to implement cuts?’ 
Organised by Stockport Left Unity: stockport@leftunity.org. 

Solidarity with Palestine and Latin America 

Saturday August 22, 9.30am to 6pm: Public meeting, Methodist 
Central Hall, Storeys Gate, London SW1. 

Organised by Middle East Monitor, www.middleeastmonitor.com. 

Stop bombing Syria 

Saturday August 22,11am: Rally against war, Haymarket, Norwich 
NR2. 

Organised by Norwich Stop the War Coalition: 
www.norwichstopwar.org.uk. 

Essex for Jeremy 

Thursday August 27, 7pm: Rally, Chelmsford Central Baptist Hall, 
Victoria Road, South Chelmsford CM1. 

Organised by Jeremy for Labour: www.jeremyforlabour.com. 

Red Futures 

Saturday August 29, 9.30am to 4.30pm: A day of debate and 
discussion, Birkbeck University, Malet Street, Bloomsbury, London 
WC1. To reserve tickets online go to www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/red- 
futures-a-day-of-debate-and-discussion-tickets-17969075990. 
Organised by Left Unity Youth and Students: 
www.facebook.com/leftunityyouth. 

Stop the arms fair 

Monday September 7 to Saturday September 12, various times: A 

week of events and protests against the upcoming arms fair in London. 
ExCeL London, Royal Victoria Dock, 1 Western Gateway, London El6. 
Organised by: Stop the Arms Fair: 
www.facebook.com/events/702315233214060. 

No UK bombing in Syria 

Thursday September 10, time tbc: Meeting, Bloomsbury Central 
Baptist Church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Wigan Diggers 

Saturday September 12,11.30am to 9.30pm: Festival, Gerrard 
Winstanley Gardens, the Wiend, Wigan. 

Organised by Wigan Diggers Festival: http://wigandiggersfestival.org. 

Lobby the TUC 

Sunday September 13,1pm: Rally, Grand Hotel, 97-99 King’s Road, 
Brighton BN1, followed by lobby of TUC Congress. Speakers include 
Mark Serwotka (PCS) and Mick Cash (RMT). 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
http://shopstewards.net. Stop the War Coalition 

Stop the War Coalition 

Saturday September 19,10am to 5pm: National delegate and 
member conference, University of London Union, Malet Street, 
London WC1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 


Weekly Worker 

There will be no edition of the Weekly Worker on August 20 or August 
27. The next issue will appear after our summer break on Thursday 
September 3. 
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A constitution fit for purpose 

The Communist Platform has agreed to submit an alternative constitution for Left Unity at the 
November 21-22 national conference, when a whole day has been put aside to discuss the question. The 
current constitution, widely regarded as being unfit for purpose, stretches to 6,000 words and the CP is 
proposing it should be replaced by this much shorter and more concise document 



1 Aims 

Article 1. Left Unity was founded 
on November 30 2013 and brought 
together a range of individuals 
and organisations. Our aim is to 
organise the working class in order 
to overthrow the capitalist system, 
establish socialism and realise a 
society based on the principle of 
‘From each according to their abilities; 
to each according to their needs’. 

2. Membership 

Article 2. A member is one who 
joins the party, accepting its rules 
and programme, works in a party 
organisation and regularly pays dues. 
Article 3. Barring exceptional 
circumstances, application for 
membership is submitted individually. 
An applicant must be accepted by the 
appropriate branch. 

Article 4. Members are expected to be 
active in a party organisation. 

Article 5. Members also have a right 
and a duty to educate themselves 
politically and help develop the party’s 
political positions. 

3. Organisation 

Article 6. Organisationally Left Unity 
is based on the most thorough-going 
democracy. This provides the solid 
basis for united actions. As a general 
principle the part is subordinate to the 
whole, lower committees to higher, all 
committees to the National Council, and 
the National Council to the conference. 
Article 7. Except where the rules state 
otherwise, in all party bodies decisions 
are taken by the majority of members 
voting in the meeting (excluding 
abstentions). It is the right and the duty 
of party members to participate in the 
meetings of the bodies of which they are 
a member and to openly state their views 
on all matters concerning the party. 
Article 8. Party bodies are established 
on the basis of task, locality or 
workplace. Within their sphere of 
responsibility they are autonomous. 
Article 9. Members have the right to 
submit their views to higher committees 
up to the National Council for 
discussion. While acting in accordance 
with the principle of unity in action, 
members may publicly oppose decisions 
taken by higher committees, as long as 
agreed actions are not disrupted. 

Article 10. Members have the right to 
form factions, platforms or tendencies 
with a view to changing party policy or 
its leadership. 

4. Structure of the 
party 

Article 11. The basic organisational 
unit of the party is the branch. Branches 
should be kept as small as possible 
to allow maximum flexibility and 
maximum efficiency. Branches should 
as a norm meet weekly. 

Article 12. The National Council, or 
all branches in an area, city, district or 
region, may establish area, city, district 
or regional committees, which are 
responsible for directing the work of at 
least five branches. 

Article 13. Conference is the highest 
decision-making body of the party. The 
conference should normally be held 
every year. The conference should be 
announced by the National Council 
at least three months in advance. The 
conference can be delayed by decision 
of the National Council, but the period 
between conference should not exceed 


two years. 

Article 14. Special conferences can 
be called by a majority decision of 
the National Council. If more than a 
third of the membership demand it, the 
National Council is obliged to convene 
a special conference. It should be held 
within three months. Failing that, the 
next highest committees calling for 
a conference have the duty to set up 
an organising committee to convene 
one. Preparation and representation is 
decided by the committee convening 
the conference. 

Article 15. The National Council may 
invite to the conference individuals who 
have speaking but not voting rights. 
Article 16. Conference hears, discusses 
and votes upon all reports, resolutions 
and matters it considers relevant. 
Through simple majorities (excluding 
abstentions) it also decides upon 
the numbers and composition of the 
National Council, changes in the rules 
and programme, appeals on matters of 
discipline, etc. 

Article 17. The National Council is 
the highest decision-making body 
between conferences. The National 
Council elects its own officers and sub¬ 
committees. If one third of its members 
so decide, the chair of the National 
Council must convene a special 
meeting of the National Council. 
Article 18. Decisions of the National 
Council are taken by a simple majority 
of those members voting (excluding 
abstentions). The National Council has 
the power to dissolve and re-establish 
any party body or publication. The 
National Council may coopt new 
members, who will not have voting 
rights. 

5. Discipline 

Article 19. The following are violations 
of party discipline: failure to pay party 
dues; disrupting or sabotaging an agreed 
action; threatening or using violence in 


an internal political dispute; behaving in 
a way that brings discredit to the party. 
Article 20. Any committee of the party 
can vote on a motion of censure against 
one of its members. The relevant higher 
committee must be notified. Votes 
by a committee to suspend or expel a 
member must be ratified by the National 
Council. A member who is suspended 
has no membership rights, only duties. 
The comrade’s level of consciousness 


and experience should always be taken 
into account. 

Article 21. Every member of the party 
who is subject to disciplinary procedures 
has the right to appeal to higher bodies 
of the party, up to and including the 
conference. 

Article 22. The expulsion of a member 
of the National Council must be agreed 
by a two-thirds majority of its full 
membership. 


6. Dues 

Article 23. The National Council 
determines the level of membership 
dues. Dispensation can be negotiated 
in particular cases by the basic 
committees, but have to be ratified by 
the National Council. 


Youth and students conference 


T he Left Unity youth and students 
section is holding its first event 
since its founding meeting in 
March. The August 29 Red Futures 
conference will be a day of radical 
ideas with an ambitious programme 
of eight sessions, grappling with 
issues that confront the socialist 
movement today. Participants will 
have a choice of two sessions at 
each of the four time slots during the 
day. There will be plenty of time for 
discussion at every session. 

The first pair of parallel sessions 
are on migrant solidarity and free 
movement; and on organising 
young workers (the difficulties 
facing young workers and how they 
can be overcome). Left Unity has 
taken a consistent, principled stance 
in advocating open borders, but, 
with even much of the left arguing 
that some controls are necessary, 
discussing why and how we do this 
remains important. 

Next will come sessions dealing 
with the aftermath of the Arab Spring 
and the effects of marketisation 
reforms on the political culture in 
education. Yassamine Mather of 
the Communist Platform will be 
speaking on the regional fallout of 
the Arab Spring. Four years on since 


the revolutions in the Middle East it is 
obviously necessary to re-assess the 
legacy of those events in relation to 
the balance of forces and the position 
of the working class in the region. 

‘Marketisation and political 
culture in education’ will hopefully be 
a useful session for youth and student 
members of Left Unity. Asking how 
decades of reforms aimed at creating 
a ‘market’ in higher education have 
affected the position of students and 
what consequences the changes have 
had for the student movement is a 
must for the left. 

The massive support and 
impressive momentum of the Jeremy 
Corbyn Labour leadership bid makes 
the session, ‘Is the Labour Party 
dead?’, particularly timely. For Left 
Unity as a party, and the British left 
in general, the question of how to 
relate to Labour clearly remains a 
vital one. The Communist Platform’s 
Jack Conrad will be speaking in what 
is likely to be a contentious session. 

Running alongside this session 
will be ‘Class and sex work’, a 
discussion on the nature of such 
work, the struggles of workers in the 
industry and the appropriate position 
of the left. 

Finally, ‘Where now for the 


European left?’ will address the 
situation of European socialism, 
particularly in light of events in 
Greece, and feature discussion of the 
way forward for our movement and 
its immediate tasks. 

At the same time we will have a 
session asking ‘What would a socialist 
society look like?’, allowing us to 
imagine how a post-capitalist society 
could be run differently. Obviously 
there is no perfect blueprint for the 
future, but such exercises have the 
ability to inspire and are needed to 
combat the pervasive idea that there 
is no alternative to the rule of capital. 

The event will hopefully provide 
an opportunity for comrades inside 
and outside Left Unity to discuss 
some crucial questions and explore 
their differences in a friendly 
atmosphere. We hope to see you 
there! • 

Callum Williamson 

Red Futures 

Saturday August 29, 9.30am 
to 4.45pm: A day of debate and 
discussion, Birkbeck College, 
University of London, Malet 
Street, London WC1. £5 waged, 

£3 unwaged/students. 
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CORBYN 


Blairites will resort to a sabotage 

With the final membership surge we must begin to think about a Corbyn-led Labour Party and how to 
defeat the right wing, says Eddie Ford 



Jeremy Corbyn: will a civil war follow? 


W ithin the last week there 
have been two “shock” 
polls giving Jeremy Corbyn 
a commanding lead in the leadership 
contest. First there was the Sunday 
Mirror online survey, which had 
Corbyn on 68.6%, with Andy Burnham 
a long way second on 13.5%, followed 
by Yvette Cooper on 9.1% and Liz 
Kendall on 8.8% - a whopping first- 
round “knockout victory”. 

Then we had the August 11 YouGov 
poll, generally regarded as more 
‘scientific’. This saw Corbyn enjoying 
53% of first-preference votes, up 10 
points from the same poll three weeks 
ago. As for Andy the android, he is 
trailing again on 21%, with Cooper 
getting a less than impressive 18% - 
and Kendall, as usual, convincingly 
last on 8%. Remember when 
she was the future of the party? 
Looking at the results, Peter Kellner, 
YouGov’s president, said he would be 
“astonished” if Corbyn does not win. 

Of course, there is nothing 
‘shocking’ and ‘astonishing’ about 
Corbyn’s poll position. Once he 
sneaked past the parliamentary 
gatekeepers (thanks perhaps to the 
“morons”), it was obvious what was 
going to happen. As the Nobel prize¬ 
winning economist, Joseph Stiglitz, 
pointed out months ago, centre-left 
parties have “wimped out” when it 
comes to austerity. 1 Meaning he is “not 
surprised at all” that there is a “demand 
for a strong anti-austerity movement 
around increased concern about 
inequality”. Corbyn is “representative” 
of what many people believe and 
think - down with austerity. Hundreds 
of supporters, many of them in their 
20s and 30s, have queued round the 
block to hear him speak at packed 
public rallies up and down the country 
- including Scotland and even West 
Belfast, where Labour does not even 
stand candidates. 

Cleary then, there is deep 
dissatisfaction within society, which 
the Corbyn campaign has successfully 
tapped. For most people, a Labour 
leader has a chance of becoming prime 
minister - therefore, by joining Labour 
and voting for Corbyn, you can make 
a difference in the here and now. Not 
something you can really say about the 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
or Left Unity, alas. 

Given that all the momentum 
and enthusiasm is with Corbyn, the 
Mirror's higher figure seems nearer 
the truth. A breakdown of the YouGov 
statistics, for instance, shows that of 
the ten percentage points that Corbyn 
has gained over recent weeks, four 
have come from Labour voters who 
have switched sides in this period - 
very bad news indeed for the Blairites. 2 
The opposite was supposed to be 
happening. Whilst the remaining 
six points have come from the new 
cohort who have joined the Labour 
Party since the May general election, 
either as full members or registered 
supporters. Furthermore, women are 
“dramatically more likely” to support 
Corbyn - with 61% choosing him 
compared to 48% of men (according 
to Mumsnet users, Corbyn is a “sex 
symbol” in a “weary old sea dog sort of 
way” 3 ). Almost a third of those polled 
are unsure as to whether Corbyn will 
lead the party to victory in 2020 but 
plan to vote for him anyway. Call it a 
‘protest vote’ if you want. 

One thing you can say with total 
confidence is that the large majority 
of those who have signed up in droves 
since May did not so do because 
they felt an overriding desire to vote 
for Blairite clones or a Tory from 


central casting - they would have to 
be mad. Once the expected figure was 
that Labour would get 140,000 new 
members, then the projection rose to 
190,000. However, in the last 24 hours 
of registration a cool 160,000 joined 

- Labour’s website crashed under the 
weight of people frantic to vote Corbyn. 
Hence when it comes to the leadership 
contest there is a total electorate of over 
600,000. In other words the Labour 
Party has tripled in size. 

Some might even have received a 
ballot paper by the time they read this 
article, the first batch going to people 
who were members before May - 
theoretically allowing the party more 
time to “check” the recruits. Voting 
ends on September 10 with the result 
announced two days later - then the 
fun begins. 

Witch-hunt 

At the moment, the press is full of stories 
about people being fingered by Harriet 
Harman’s witch-hunting machine - 
there is no other term for it. We read that 
the party bureaucracy is “monitoring” 
20,000 social-media accounts and 
trawling through thousands of tape- 
recorded conversations of union 
affiliates applying to register by phone 

- what a job. 

There is anecdotal evidence of 
someone being barred because he stood 
as a Socialist Alliance candidate 13 
years ago - can anyone even remember 
the original SA? The Independent 
tells us that 1,200 people have been 
disqualified, as they are deemed to 
be supporters of “rival parties” - 
including 214 Greens, 37 Tusc, 13 
Conservatives, seven Ukip supporters, 
a former Liberal Democrat MEP and 
one from the British National Party. 
Allegedly, Green Party members were 
“spotted” discussing onFacebookhow 
to get around the system - not very 
skilled or adept ‘entryists’, it does have 
to be said. 

In the same inquisitorial spirit, The 
Guardian scarily informed us that 
“more than” 250 former candidates and 
members of other leftwing parties have 
“sought to be given a ballot paper” - ie, 
150 people who stood as candidates 
for the Green Party, 92 members and 
candidates of Tusc, and 18 “senior” LU 
figures (August 7). Yes, a grand total of 
260 swamping the Labour Party. “It is 
not clear”, the paper stated, how many 
have decided to “switch allegiances” 
or “retain ultimate loyalty to their 
previous party”. Rather ludicrously, an 
unnamed Labour source said Corbyn 


was “sneaking in Green Party members 
by the back door” - apparently a Corbyn 
surge would be “completely illegitimate” 
and “on a par with, if not worse than, 
the Militant infiltration in the 80s”. The 
same source said also says that senior 
figures would expect an “immediate 
independent inquiry” to follow the result, 
regardless of who wins. 

All this feeble red-baiting is slightly 
deranged. The press is trying to make 
it sound sinister that Tusc supporters 
(there is no Tusc membership as such) 
or former Labour Party members have 
been genuinely inspired by the Corbyn 
campaign and now quite naturally 
want to come ‘come home’ - ditto for 
Green Party members, especially the 
younger ones. Is the £3 fee not meant 
to apply to the left or former Labour 
members - only Blairites need apply? 
The new recruits, whoever they are, 
should be welcomed instead of being 
regarded as a permanent problem. 

However, the near endless silly 
stories about ‘infiltrators’ and ‘entryists’ 
from the Greens, Socialist Workers 
Party, Tusc, ‘ex-Militant Tendency’, 
CPGB, etc serve one clear purpose: to 
discredit Corbyn, even if he wins by an 
absolute majority, insinuating that his 
victory is somehow “illegitimate”. Yet 
back in the real world, as opposed to 
the paranoid world of the press, even if 
you add up all the ‘infiltrators’ claimed 
by the press (including Tories who tend 
to write give-way rude messages on 
their applications), they are virtually 
certain to be an irrelevance to the final 
result: 0.1% at the maximum. When it 
comes to the Corbyn campaign, we are 
dealing with a mass movement - not a 
leftwing conspiracy. 

But the right is sensing defeat and is 
sounding increasingly desperate. The 
Financial Times reports that a group 
of MPs are calling on Gordon Brown 
to come out against Jeremy Corbyn, 
saying it would “probably help” if he 
“was able to say something” - talk about 
clutching at straws (August 11). Alan 
Johnson has demanded that it is time 
to “end the madness” of Corbyn. The 
charming Alastair Campbell has issued 
dire warnings about Labour “driving 
itself off a cliff” if Corbyn is elected, 
arguing that “anyone who wants to see 
another Labour government” needs to 
support the ‘ABC candidate’ - “anyone 
but Corbyn”. 4 

A bit more drastically, Barry 
Sheerman, MP for Huddersfield, has 
called for the race to be halted due to 
the “malign” influence of‘infiltrators’ 
from the Conservative Party and the 


SWP - an imagination out of control. 
Really spitting blood, Simon Danczuk, 
the Kendallista MP for Rochdale, has 
also called for a rerun of the “not even 
tenable” contest, telling LBC Radio 
that he would “not put up” with the 
“crazy leftwing policies” that Corbyn 
supposedly intends to pursue as leader 
- readily admitting that the plotting 
against Corbyn would begin “as soon 
as the result comes out” and giving 
him only about 12 months to survive as 
leader. 5 The notorious John McTeman, 
who coined the term “morons” to 
describe the MPs who “lent” their 
nominations to Corbyn, said that “if 
it all goes wrong” on September 12 
then the only hope of rescuing Labour 
from itself is Tom Watson - Gordon 
Brown’s “ninja assassin” who “helped 
force” Blair out of office in 2007 and 
is now standing for deputy leader. 6 
According to McTeman, Watson is a 
“party person” who will “do anything 
to save the party he loves” - the 
“perfect opposite” of Corbyn, who will 
“happily destroy” the Labour Party in 
the “furtherance of the ideology he 
loves”. He believes that “if Jeremy 
Corbyn is Michael Foot, then Tom 
Watson is Neil Kinnock”. Is that the 
best the Blairites can do? 

Meanwhile, backers of Cooper 
say an analysis by “independent 
psephologists” suggests she has a 2% 
advantage compared with Burnham 
in her ability to get second- and third- 
preference votes - as if that would 
make any difference. 

Backlash? 

The Daily Telegraph recently carried 
a story about how Labour’s biggest 
donors would stop supporting the 
party if Corbyn wins (August 8). 
Assem Allam, the owner of Hull 
City football club who gave Labour 
£500,000 under Ed Miliband, told 
the paper that he would “never back 
a dead horse”. Richard Brindle, an 
insurance mogul who has donated 
£100,000 under Ed Miliband, also 
ruled out giving any more money 
to the party if the “economically 
illiterate” Corbyn becomes leader. 
Another donor, this time unnamed 
(who has given a “six-figure sum”), 
declared that a Corbyn victory would 
be “electoral suicide”, leaving Labour 
in opposition for 20 years. The party’s 
top individual donor, John Mills - 
having handed over £1.65 million 
in shares - remarked that he was 
“not very convinced” by Corbyn’s 
economic policies: he had previously 
suggested that a Corbyn victory would 
create an “SDP-type party”. 

If we are to believe the Telegraph , 
this is all part of a “backlash” 
against Corbyn. But the story is not 
as straightforward as the headline 
suggests. For instance, Stefanos 
Stefanou, who has given almost 
£200,000, said he would continue to 
financially support the party, whatever 
the outcome, but was naturally 
“concerned” by tax rises. Steve 
Lazarides, a prominent gallery owner 
who deals in works by Banksy and 
gave £121,000 in 2008, was actually 
full of praise for Corbyn - describing 
him as a “wild card” who could “drag” 
Labour back to its old socialist roots. 
And tucked away right at the end of 
the article we find out that Unite gave 
£19 million during the last parliament. 
Is this really evidence of a “backlash” 
that will drain Labour of funds? Not 
very convincing, to put it mildly. 

Of course, the Tories are putting 
forward legislation that could impact 
upon Labour’s finances with regards 
to the unions - so if such individuals 


were to withdraw financial support, the 
consequences might be serious. Then 
again, a Corbyn spokesperson referred 
to the fact that he has received more 
than £100,000 in donations through 
a crowdfunding campaign. He went 
on to say that Labour’s “core funding 
base” is “small donations by millions 
of members and trades unionists” 
and Corbyn had already shown he 
is capable of “rebuilding Labour” as 
a “mass, grassroots movement for 
change”. Whatever restrictions are 
eventually introduced by the Tories, 
it may be the case that the unions 
are able to circumnavigate them by 
various means. 

What will happen if Corbyn wins? 
In some respects this is imponderable. 
However, it is certainly true that the 
right wing of Labour has no life 
raft. Unlike the 1980s, there is no 
insurgent centre ground - the Liberal 
Democrats are almost back to the days 
when their parliamentary party could 
fit into a London taxi cab. Whatever 
the likes of John Mills might say (or 
hope), talk of another SDP is just a 
load of hot air. That only leaves the 
Blairites and ‘modernisers’ with the 
Tory Party - which is obviously not on 
at the moment. The Labour right are 
careerists who have mapped out their 
path since university. Therefore they 
will not easily go or casually waltz 
out of the party. In all likelihood, they 
will fight tooth-and-claw to control the 
Labour Party - something which they 
regard almost as theirs by right of birth. 

If they want to avoid defeat, the 
right will have to pull something 
dramatic out of the bag - whether 
that be a coup by seditious elements 
of the Parliamentary Labour party or 
at the party conference in September, 
or by stubborn guerrilla warfare, as 
recommended by The Times (August 
11). The party’s “thoughtful and 
moderate” MPs, it advises, “should 
declare now that they will fight and 
fight again” - which means “abjuring 
absolutely any cooperation with a 
Corbyn leadership”. This campaign 
of sabotage could take the form of 
very many Labour MPs refusing to 
serve under Corbyn, perhaps leaving 
him unable to form a shadow cabinet 
- both Liz Kendall and Yvette Cooper 
will certainly not be sitting round that 
table, as they have already made clear. 

Our response should be firm and 
decisive. We should demand a special 
conference. MPs who refuse to 
cooperate with the Corbyn leadership 
should have the whip withdrawn and 
be subject to a process of deselection. 
Indeed we should demand that they 
resign and test their popularity in a by- 
election. Instead of rightwing careerists 
constituency parties should field 
proven class fighters and committed 
socialists. That way, we can begin to 
bring the Parliamentary Labour Party 
to heel • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/home-news/ 
nobel-prize-winning-economist-joseph-stiglitz- 
is-not-surprised-at-success-of-the-corbyn- 
campaign-10418090.html. 

2. https://yougov.co.uk/news/2015/08/10/corbyn- 
pull-ahead. 

3. www.huffingtonpost.co.uk/2015/07/22/jeremy- 
corbyn-sexy-mumsnet_n_7848062.html. 

4. www.alastaircampbell.org/blog/2015/08/10/ 
nice-guy-good-mp-making-the-weather-but-it-has- 
to-be-abc-anyone-but-corbyn-labour-is-finished- 
if-he-wins. 

5. www.politics.co.uk/news/2015/08/12/labour- 
mps-to-launch-coup-against-jeremy-corbyn-on- 
day-one. 

6. www.telegraph.co.uk/news/politics/ 
labour/11794595/Tom-Watson-Tony-Blairs- 
assassin-can-save-Labour-from-Jeremy-Corbyn. 
html. 
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Signs of desperation 

The largest organisations of the far left still cannot get their heads around the Corbyn campaign, laments 

Paul Demarty 



T here are many features of the 
Labour leadership race that make 
it beautiful to watch. 

The most obvious, of course, 
is simply the outright humiliation 
possibly (probably?) looming for the 
rightwing candidates, who, according 
to the latest YouGov poll, will not 
even make it to the second round. 
They remind us of the Australian 
cricket team: in theory, a tough bunch 
of heavyweights, but, in practice, 
skittled out for 60 before lunch. Jeremy 
Corbyn is making his rivals look like 
idiots, by bringing into action the 
large rump of left-leaning people in 
this country so persistently disdained 
by Yvette Cooper, Andy Burnham, Liz 
Kendall and their ilk. He has done this 
more or less by merely existing. So 
who is ‘out of touch’? 

For those of us involved in the cut 
and thrust on the far left, however, there 
is the additional spectacle of seeing a 
lot of nonsensical perspectives put 
dramatically to the sword. Indeed, 
though we expect that in the medium 
term Corbyn’s strong showing will 
create a political environment more 
hospitable to the far left than presently 
exists, there cannot be many left 
organisations in the country who have 
not been wrong-footed to some extent 
or another. 

Some have got off more lightly 
than others. It is true that the core 
leadership of Left Unity embarrassed 
itself somewhat by blithely signing up 
as Labour supporters without making 
any attempt whatsoever to cover their 
tracks, and subsequently were outed 
by The Times as ‘hard-left infiltrators’. 
Yet at least they were ‘early adopters’, 
much to the chagrin of other factions 
- in particular those whose objective 
is to bring Left Unity into the Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition. 

It is the principal forces in Tusc who 
have been most thoroughly Corbyned, 
however. The Socialist Workers Party 
and Socialist Party in England and 
Wales have, in different ways, spent 
the recent period pursuing perspectives 
that have now been thoroughly 
demolished by that most remorseless of 
polemicists, life. There is no shame in 
that in itself: we all make predictions, 
and we are all liable to be wrong. The 
problem is the contortions employed to 
make it all fit together - the old strategy 
and the new evidence. 

'Action’ 

To take the SWP first, it is worth 
reminding ourselves of the 
overweening focus of all its activity 
- encouraging acts of ‘resistance’, 
by which they mean strikes and 
demonstrations. It is the experience 
of directly confronting the bosses, or 
the government, or the state, outside 
of electoral politics, that sets in motion 
the transformation of consciousness 
needed for socialism. 

This almost mystical obsession 
with ‘action’ leads, inevitably, to a 
rather crude distinction being drawn 
between ‘good’ activity (strikes and 
demonstrations) and activity that, 
while not ‘bad’, must serve the former 
sorts of activity in order not to become 
a dangerous distraction. Principal 
among these latter dangers is that of 
electoral intervention. 

This peculiarly narrow world view 
leaves the comrades, alas, unable to 
deal with mass movements directed 
very obviously at electoral politics, 
such as that which has spmng up around 
Corbyn’s candidacy in the last month 
or two. We have, first of all, a Socialist 


Worker piece by national secretary 
Charlie Kimber “wishing Jeremy well”, 
but not pledging support. After all, 
Labour is a dead end - a proposition for 
which he offers four reasons, the first 
two being that “its leaders traditionally 
bow towards the bankers” and its “hold 
on working class votes” has been 
declining for decades. 

Reason number three should 
surprise nobody: “struggle is more 
fundamental than slick political 
campaigning. People’s views are 
shaped by experience.” (Apparently, 
following the course of a political 
argument does not count as an 
experience, but whatever.) Finally, 
Labourites do not realise that “power 
does not lie in parliament”, and thus 
the capitalist class can frustrate well- 
meaning left governments: “They 
will use global institutions to bully 
governments, they will engineer 
currency panics, choke off credit and 
funds or withdraw investment and 
close factories. And if none of that 
works (and it usually does) they will 
use violence to defend their rule.” 

Thus we need a “revolutionary” 
party, by which comrade Kimber 
means - wait for it - “a party based on 
struggle - not elections”. So, while “we 
hope all Corbyn’s supporters come to 
the Manchester demonstration at the 
Tory Party conference in October”, 
obviously “the future is outside 
Labour” (July 28). 

In this context, some of the 


more obviously weird arguments in 
Kimber’s articles make some kind of 
sense, if you really squint. It may seem 
peculiar that he simultaneously talks 
down the significance of the Corbyn 
campaign, while promising that SWP 
members in affiliated trade unions 
will fight to get official nominations 
for him; but in the topsy-turvy world 
of the SWP, it is to be expected. A 
union membership that fights for a 
leftwing nominee for Labour leader 
will be more likely to go out and fight 
in the ‘real struggle’, by striking more 
often and for longer. Thus support for 
Corbyn can be advocated when it 
is entirely instrumental in the cause 
of something else entirely, but not 
otherwise. 

Of course, the trouble is that it 
is straightforwardly nonsense. The 
whole basis of the SWP’s strikes- 
and-protests fetish is that the latter 
activities increase people’s confidence 
to act in their own name and thus 
their openness to radical politics. Are 
people more or less confident now 
that there is a leftwing candidate 
within a sniff of the leadership of 
a purely electoral party, comrade 
Kimber? Does anyone in the SWP 
really believe that the fight over the 
Labour leadership is less important 
than some routine protest in October? 

It is hardly the only recent example, 
moreover. Most pertinently, Syriza 
opened serious cracks in the Greek 
austerity consensus, not by endlessly 


shouting for more and more strikes, 
but by offering a serious political 
alternative, in the form of its electoral 
proposition. The point is not to endorse 
Syriza’s actions, nor to kid ourselves 
about what a Corbyn government 
would mean in practice; merely to 
point out that, if the whole point is to 
get people excited, then surely these 
phenomena (both of which have felt 
the sharp side of SWP tongues) are 
just straightforwardly good. 

The problem is that any revival of 
interest in the Labour left is a threat to 
the SWP, because it has the potential 
to be permanent - not in the sense of 
lasting for all time, but for providing 
a venue for people to work out their 
politics and conduct activity in the 
long term. The SWP objects merely 
to the fact that this venue is other 
than the SWP. Forget Labour! Join 
the “revolutionary party”! Build the 
really important demonstration against 
problem X at place Y on date Z! 

Things are moving quickly, 
however, and they are dragging the 
likes of the SWP with them. This 
week’s Socialist Worker carries an 
article by Alex Callinicos, wondering 
“What will happen if Jeremy Corbyn 
does win?” This is somewhat more 
upbeat in tone; still, Callinicos 
points out, drawing on his immense 
erudition and theoretical intelligence, 
that Corbyn will be isolated within the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. “It’s the 
extra-parliamentary movement that 


has grown up around him that will 
remain his source of strength,” he 
concludes (our emphasis) - a notably 
strained use of the phrase “extra- 
parliamentary”, but we fear that this 
is about as anchored in reality as 
Callinicos is prepared to get these days 
(August 11). 

'New party’ 

Similar problems afflict Tusc’s 
leading lights, the Socialist Party in 
England and Wales. When Corbyn 
first entered the race, SPEW’s sleepy 
weekly The Socialist said only that 
he most likely would not get on the 
ballot paper, and thus “all [his] efforts 
must turn to building a new mass 
workers’ party” (June 10). When he 
scraped on, it was declared that he 
hadn’t a hope of winning, and so 
when he lost, “he should draw the 
obvious conclusion and break from 
historically obsolete Labour and help 
to found a new mass force” (June 19). 
Notice the pattern? 

Six weeks later, much has happened 
- notably, SPEW has been dragged 
into the spotlight by the bourgeois 
press, desperate to pin the blame for 
Corbyn’s success on ‘infiltrators’. 
And if we’re making up stories about 
‘infiltration’, who better to blame 
than the artists formerly known as the 
Militant Tendency? Having been thus 
forced to take a side in a less passive- 
aggressive way, SPEW comment has 
become slightly more favourable. 

There remains a problem, however. 
The comrades should have no issue 
welcoming the level of support Corbyn 
is receiving - and, indeed, they do 
welcome it. Yet this is an organisation 
that has based itself for almost a quarter- 
century on the idea that Labour is a 
spent force for the working class, that 
the pro-capitalist right has definitely 
seized control and all intervention in 
it is futile. On that basis, as we have 
seen, they expected little from Corbyn’s 
campaign initially; indeed, on that 
basis, the campaign that has taken place 
simply should not be possible. 

The author of an editorial in The 
Socialist - presumably taking dictation 
from leaders Peter Taaffe, Hannah Sell, 
Clive Heemskerk and co - solves this 
riddle ingeniously, by declaring that 
Corbyn’s victory would “inevitably” 
provoke an immediate and final 
showdown with the right, and thus 
“would mean, in effect, the formation 
of a new party”. The Labour Party 
suddenly ceased to be a workers’ 
party in 1990 or so, when Militant was 
finally purged; it will just as suddenly 
spring back into existence should 
Corbyn prevail. Thus, by a momentous 
act of Sorelian revolutionary will, do 
comrades Taaffe, Sell, etc reshape the 
post-cold war history of Britain around 
their little theories! 

Seriously now, comrades. It is one 
thing to get a political perspective 
disastrously wrong. It is quite another 
to desperately buttress that perspective 
with successively more asinine 
sophistries even after life has proven 
it definitively to be false. Taaffe and 
his lieutenants are an embarrassment to 
the mostly diligent and hard-working 
comrades they mislead - if they had 
even the slender sense of honour 
obtaining among bourgeois politicians, 
they would resign immediately. 
Frankly, they would backdate their 
resignations by at least five years. 

I suppose, however, that would be 
to ask for one miracle too many • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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THEORY 


Giuseppe Pellizza da Volpedo: 
‘The living torrent’ (1896) 


Socialism from below: a delusion 

We need to go far beyond slogans, urges Mike Macnair 


R evolutionary Socialism in 
the 21st Century has recently 
published both an article by 
Neil Davidson (‘Politics in the age 
of austerity: from above or below?’, 
spring 2015), and one by Dan Swain 
entitled simply ‘Socialism from below’ 
(summer 2015). The common idea - 
‘socialism from below’ - is more widely 
shared. 

The Socialist Workers Party, in spite 
of its own obviously Stalinist internal 
regime, also subscribes to that idea, and 
its Greek co-thinkers use the tag as the 
title of their bimonthly journal. 1 The 
US International Socialist Organization 
promptly reprinted Swain’s article in its 
own Socialist Worker 2 , while Socialist 
Resistance has David McNally’s 
version on its website. 3 And so on. 
Googling “socialism from below” (with 
quotes) produces 14,700 hits. The tag 
is derived from Hal Draper’s The two 
souls of socialism (originally published 
in 1960, though the version generally 
used is that of 1966). 4 

There are some critiques of 
‘socialism from below’ available, 
but they have their own problems. 
Martin Thomas’s ‘What’s wrong 
with “socialism from below’”(1990s, 
expanded version 2003) 5 is mainly 
concerned with defending the 
usefulness of small political left groups 
like his own Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty. While I (obviously) share the 
view that small political groups are 
useful, I am sceptical of Thomas’s 
reasoning and think the issue is a larger 
one. Joaquin Bustelo’s ‘On the two 
souls of socialism’ (2005, republished 
at the North Star site 2013) 6 is, if 
anything, more problematic, linked to 
the illusions in Cuba which Bustelo 
inherited from his time in the US SWP 
(not linked to the British SWP). Andy 
Newman’s brief comment in his 2011 
review of Ian Birchall’s biography of 
Cliff 7 plainly reflects Andy’s own move 
towards Stalinism. 

I have said that the SWP subscribes 
to ‘socialism from below’ in spite o/its 
own obviously Stalinist internal regime, 
but in fact it is arguable that such a 
regime follows from the conception of 
‘socialism from below’ as interpreted 
by the SWP, by its co-thinkers and its 


ex-members. The conception is, I would 
suggest, at the end of the day Bakuninist 
in its reliance on ‘revolutionary’ direct 
action, counterposed to political/ 
electoral action; and because it is 
Bakuninist in this way it actually 
logically requires something like 
Bakunin’s conspiratorial political 
practice: the ‘invisible dictatorship’. 8 
The aspiration to do political action in 
a democratic and participatory way is 
thus poisoned by the conception of what 
political action is. One can arguably 
make the same point about the relation 
between Rosa Luxemburg’s advocacy 
of the mass strike and of spontaneity, 
and the political practice of her Polish 
Social Democracy of the Kingdom of 
Poland and Lithuania (SDKPiL), a 
notorious top-down dictatorial sect (as 
I have argued before). 9 Why? 

Draper’s amalgam 

I begin with Draper’s The two souls of 
socialism and its critics. The essence 
of his argument is the ‘two souls’ of 
the title: socialism ‘from above’ and 
‘frombelow’. His summary: 

What unites the many different 
forms of socialism-from-above is 
the conception that socialism (or a 
reasonable facsimile thereof) must 
be handed down to the grateful 
masses in one form or another, by 
a ruling elite which is not subject 
to their control in fact. The heart 
of socialism-from-below is its 
view that socialism can be realised 
only through the self-emancipation 
of activised masses in motion, 
reaching out for freedom with their 
own hands, mobilised ‘from below’ 
in a struggle to take charge of their 
own destiny, as actors (not merely 
subjects) on the stage of history. 
“The emancipation of the working 
classes must be conquered by the 
working classes themselves”: this is 
the first sentence in the rules written 
for the First International by Marx, 
and this is the first principle of his 
life work. 

For Draper, ‘socialism from above’ 
thus starts with the early conspiratorial 
leftists (Babeuf to Blanqui) and the 


utopian socialists (Owen, Fourier 
and so on); is criticised by Marx; 
reappears in the conspiratorial form 
in Bakunin. The fundamental politics 
of the Social Democratic Party of 
Germany (SPD), Draper argues, was 
Lassalle’s statism and his (private) 
labour monarchism, linked in turn 
to the German Kathedersozialisten 
(‘professorial socialists’, statist and 
German nationalist) and to British 
Fabianism, and in this way to 
Bernstein, with Rosa Luxemburg as 
the prime advocate of ‘socialism from 
below’ in this generation. In the US, 
Debs offered ‘socialism from below’, 
Progressives and later Rooseveltians 
‘socialism from above’; Stalinism, 
too, is a ‘socialism from above’, and 
Draper proceeds to hypothesise a 
series of subordinate ‘isms’ contained 
in ‘socialism from above’ which 
allow him to count Harold Wilson, 
Juan Posadas, Paul Sweezy and Isaac 
Deutscher among its advocates. 

The fact that Draper regarded Debs 
as advocating ‘socialism from below’ is 
worth noting. In the first place, Debs was 
won to socialism by Kautsky’s writings 
- that is, the SPD politics which Draper 
elsewhere regards as ‘socialism from 
above’. 10 Secondly, Debs’s socialism 
was electoral; here Draper s ‘socialism 
from below’ is not tinged with the anti- 
electoralism which is a marked feature 
of Cliffite and related uses of the idea. 

More generally, Draper is in this 
instance guilty of what Trotsky, in 
relation to the Moscow trials, called an 
‘amalgam’: that he associates different 
and opposed political tendencies by 
the more or less arbitrary ‘ differentia 
specifica ’ of the claim that they all stand 
for ‘socialism from above’. 

Martin Thomas in his critique notes 
the point in relation to the Owenites: 
however much Owen’s New Lanark 
was at its origin a paternalistic project, 
the Owenite movement engaged in 
activities which would entirely have 
satisfied Draper as being ‘from below’. 

The same could be said of the mass 
movements animated by the classical 
pre-1914 social democracy, which 
Draper also wants to class as offering 
socialism ‘from above’. Here the point 
is a fortiori , since it is certainly the case 


that Wilhelm Liebknecht and August 
Bebel and their co-thinkers opposed the 
‘labour monarchism’ of Lassalle and the 
Lassalleans, and took it that they were 
pursuing a project of working class self 
emancipation, in some sense connected 
to that of the First International. And, in 
spite of the concessions to Lassallean 
theory made at the Gotha unification 
in 1875, on the issues of leadership 
accountability and local and sectoral 
self-government in the party, the unified 
party wholly rejected the Lassallean 
approach. 11 

The Two souls amalgam nonetheless 
contains - implicitly rather than 
explicitly - a truth, and one which is 
missing in the Cliffite, sub-Cliffite and 
post-Cliffite versions and among the 
critics. This truth is contained in the fact 
that the utopian socialists were as much 
concerned with an (ultimately Platonist) 
image of socialism/full communism as 
a society run by an enlightened expert 
elite, as they were concerned with the 
question of how to get to this end goal. 
The Cliffite version is, in contrast, all 
about how to get to socialism. 

And Marx’s 12 criticisms of the 
Utopians, Lassalleans, and so on, were 
as much objections to the image of 
the end goal as ‘barracks socialism’, 
as criticisms of any ‘how to get there’ 
question. 

Marx’s and Engels’ conception 
of ‘how to get there’, centred on 
proletarian self-emancipation and 
involving radical democracy in relation 
to the state and in the movement, 
from an understanding of the end 
goal of communism, which involved 
the supersession of occupational 
specialisation, as much in the 1876- 
78 Anti-Duhring as in the 1845-46 
manuscripts later printed as The German 
ideology. Hence the working class 
learning to self-manage in building 
its own class movement, specifically 
including cooperatives, etc, and learning 
to lead society through working class 
political action, was the initial key to 
the process through which the working 
class could first take power, and then lead 
society altogether beyond the existence 
of classes and expert elites of any sort. 

This two-sided aspect - that Marx’s, 
Engels’ and their co-thinkers’ arguments 


are both about immediate tasks, and 
about the nature of the communism 
which is the basic goal - allows us to 
approach the problem from both ends. 

Decisions 

To start from the immediate: learning 
to self-manage. A riot, like those 
in British cities in 2011, is an act of 
resistance to, or a protest against, an 
intolerable existing order. But in itself 
it does not lead anywhere except to 
inflicting damage on the poor’s own 
living areas. Rioting can be a form 
of action in support of collective 
bargaining (as were, also, sabotage and 
arson, before the legalisation of trade 
unions); but only if there is some form 
of ongoing collective organisation 
(even if very limited) lying behind it. 

This is the Marx versus Bakunin 
point: not , primarily, the points 
Draper picked up on in 1960-66 
about Proudhon’s or Bakunin’s anti- 
Semitism or their attempts to persuade 
Louis Bonaparte or the tsar to promote 
‘anarchist’ projects. Spontaneity without 
organisation leads nowhere. Hence, if 
spontaneous direct action, revolt and 
resistance in itself, is to be fetishised (as 
in Bakunin, but not in Proudhon), there 
must be some organisation to play the 
role of the ‘bearer’ of the ideas between 
episodes of riot, strike or whatever. The 
Chartists said, “Peacefully if we can; 
forcefully if we must” and endeavoured 
the political representation of the 
working class - though they were still, 
in the end, crushed by repression. 13 
The Bakuninists, in contrast, sought 
to commit the movement a priori to 
validating only the strike, the riot, the 
insurrection, as against ‘peaceful’ and 
‘legal’ forms of action. This requires 
that the continuing organisation have 
the character of a clandestine conspiracy 
- the ‘invisible dictatorship’ in theory, in 
practice the clandestine group operating 
within a front operating within the First 
International. 

But the question which is posed, 
and not answered , by this is: even if 
the ‘invisible dictatorship’ is to give 
leadership to the spontaneous mass 
actions, how is the ‘invisible dictatorship’ 
itself to take decisions? Back to Marx 
and Engels versus Bakunin: in The 
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Bakuninists at work (1873) Engels 
chronicles how in the Spanish revolution 
of that year the Bakuninists’ ‘federalism’ 
- meaning localism - led them to promote 
town-by-town action - leading to defeat 
in detail by the military reactionaries, 
who coordinated their action on a 
national level. 14 

An analogous issue related more 
directly to production is described 
by Roger Pethybridge in The spread 
of the Russian Revolution. Railways 
which ran on wood-fired steam engines 
had acquired plantations of trees to 
supply fuel. Local peasants seized the 
plantations as part of ‘their’ village’s 
land; and by doing so stopped the 
railways. 15 Some decisions can be and 
should be taken locally. In relation 
to others, attempting to take local 
decisions is, in fact, for the locals to 
decide for everyone else that there shall 
not be a railway, or electricity supply, or 
an internet, or whatever the large-scale 
infrastructure item involved is. 

Now one might argue, as some 
Greens do, and as is in some respects 
implicit in some of Michael Lebowitz’s 
work, 16 that to make this sort of 
argument is ‘productivism’: ie, that 
it is to accept the choice of forces of 
production (here meaning technologies) 
which capitalism has delivered for us 
and which it has created with a view 
only to its profit imperatives; that we 
will need to make choices about what 
sort of technologies we use which will 
facilitate human development, and 
therefore which will facilitate ‘local’ 
and ‘horizontal’ decision-making. 

It is certainly true that there are 
aspects of capitalist technology which 
we will want to supersede. It is in the 
highest degree unlikely, however, that 
any process of supersession will allow 
a return to a real localism or ‘Small is 
beautiful’. At the most brutally simple 
level, capitalist national and world trade 
in food products permits massively 
larger total populations to be fed than 
was the case of its predecessors. Britain, 
for example, currently has a population 
just under 65 million; in 1600 it was 
under 5 million. Equally, electricity 
and gas supply infrastructures, where 
they exist, reduce the pressure of large 
populations on wood supplies, leading 
to deforestation, desertification and 
higher carbon emissions from the 
aggregate of domestic fires than 
centralised electricity generation. 

Certainly there are a great many 
decisions which can be taken locally. 
Indeed, as long as we preserve and keep 
working the infrastructure and the main 
structures of necessary production, 
storage and distribution, there is a 
great deal which can and should be 
purely individual choices: just look 
at the range of writings, music and 
artwork presently available on the web, 
or the diversity of individual choices 
of personal appearance on any urban 
street in England. It should be an aim 
of socialism to expand this diversity, not 
to reduce it. 17 But that ‘as long as’ is a 
big proviso. It means that there remain 
numerous decisions which must be 
made on a global scale (how to deal 
with human-induced climate change), a 
continental or a national/regional scale. 

The problem is how to make these 
decisions. And as we have just seen, in 
relation to the Bakuninists, this is not 
just a problem for the future socialist 
society: it is a problem for the present 
practical struggle for working class 
interests under capitalism. 

I have written about this issue 
before, in an exchange with Paul 
Cockshott in 2010. 18 1 do not propose 
to repeat the points made there (chiefly 
against referenda). My point here 
is that the distinction between ‘from 
above’ and ‘from below’ is utterly 
useless in addressing the problem. The 
result of adopting it is then that some 
unexamined form of decision-making 
is taken up: with the SWP, this was 
‘democratic centralism’; anarchist 
forms tend to involve less accountable 
charismatic leaders, functioning like the 
pre-SPD forms of capitalist parties (like 


today’s US Democrats or Republicans). 

From above 

The first point to be made is that 
the idea of ‘socialism from above’ 
is illusory, for reasons originally 
adumbrated by Marx as far back as the 
1843 Critique of Hegelsphilosophy of 
right [law]: 

In monarchy the whole, the people, 
is subsumed under one of its 
modes of existence, the political 
constitution; in democracy the 
constitution itself appears only 
as one determination, and indeed 
as the self-determination of the 
people. In monarchy we have 
the people of the constitution, in 
democracy the constitution of the 
people. Democracy is the resolved 
mystery of all constitutions. Here 
the constitution, not only in itself, 
according to essence, but according 
to existence and actuality, is 
returned to its real ground, actual 
man, the actual people, and 
established as its own work. The 
constitution appears as what it is: 
the free product of men ... 19 

To put the point in another way, James 
can only be king if his subjects are 
prepared to treat him as king; Joseph 
can only be general secretary if party 
members are prepared to treat him 
as general secretary; however much 
Rupert may think David would be a 
better Labour leader than Ed, David 
could only become Labour leader if 
members were willing to back him. 

All these examples illustrate the 
point that Marx’s claim is about human 
social decision-making , not a claim 
about formal democracy: James is not 
elected at all, Joseph’s re-elections 
from 1929 on were the work of Cheka 
operations against the party, and (as has 
been shown this year by the surge of 
support for Jeremy Corbyn) a choice 
between the Miliband brothers is not 
a choice which a formally democratic 
process in the Labour Party, as opposed 
to one controlled by the parliamentary 
party and the apparatus, would have 
generated. But, as long as enough 
people are prepared to support the 
monarchy, or the general secretary 
regime, or the leader, they can lead. 

Leaders must have people willing 
to follow them. What happens in 
revolutions is, commonly, and in the 
first stage, that the willingness of 
people to follow the existing leaders 
evaporates. In this country, Tim Harris’s 
Revolution (London 2006) illustrates 
the point: well before James II was 
forced to flee by Dutch invasion and by 
elite and popular mobilisations against 
him, his political projects were already 
failing due to the passive resistance of 
the Tories who had supported him when 
he first inherited the throne. 

Just as monarchies can exist if they 
have mass support, the same is true of 
models of‘socialism from above’. The 
reality of Stalinism is thus not just a 
story of evil manipulators above, but of 
the shared mistakes of those below who 
supported this project. The enlightened 
elite cannot lead the society without 
support from those below. 

A particular aspect of this is that the 
idea of an enlightened minority conning 
its way into creating socialism fails. 
Broad masses can see well enough that 
the Trot fronts they are offered are just 
Trot fronts, however much they pretend 
to be old Labour or just anti-austerity, 
and do not bother voting for them. If 
Corbyn wins the Labour leadership, he 
will not be able to lead effectively by 
appealing to unity with the right 20 : it 
was already guilty of passive resistance 
and unattributable briefing against 
Gordon Brown and Ed Miliband, and so 
he will need to raise up support outside 
the parliamentary party. 

Imagine, for the sake of argument, 
that he succeeded in doing so, and that 
some quirk of the electoral system led to 
Labour winning a majority in parliament 
with - say - 37% of the popular vote 


(as Cameron has 36.9%; or compare 
Syriza’s 36.3%). A Tory administration 
can govern with this sort of largest- 
minority level of support, because it 
has extra-parliamentary support among 
the civil service, the security forces 
and the judiciary, as well as among the 
controllers of private capital. A Labour 
administration led by the left would face 
at least bureaucratic, passive resistance 
and adverse judicial decisions on a 
massive scale. It would need to appeal 
to support in the country, to coerce 
the bureaucracy - and 37% largest- 
minority support won on the basis of 
an assumption that there would be no 
need to coerce the bureaucracy would 
not be enough for the purpose; just as 
Syriza’s 36%, even with the backing of 
a referendum, is not enough support to 
make fundamental change in Greece. 21 

Expressing this as a hypothesis about 
a Corbyn leadership of the Labour 
Party, or a comment about the situation 
of Syriza, is merely to dramatise the 
point: these are illustrations of the 
fundamental point: that a hypothetical 
enlightened elite cannot lead the society 
without support from those below for 
its leadership. ‘Socialism from above’ 
if it ever exists (and Stalinism indeed 
looks pretty like the old 19th century 
utopian or Kathedersozialist ideas of 
barracks socialism, Draper’s original 
‘socialism from above’) exists because 
it is supported from below ; and when it 
ceases to be supported from below, as 
happened in 1989-91, it collapses. 

From below 

‘Socialism from above’ depends on 
support ‘from below’. But it is equally 
true that ‘socialism from below’ 
inherently involves leadership and 
coordination ‘from above’. This is 
partly the point already made about 
the need for decisions on a scale 
larger than the local. But it is also 
about ‘leadership’ in two senses, and 
‘vanguards’; hopefully, however, 
divested of the fetishism ofpermanent 
leadership , which is the leftist’s 
form of the bourgeois principle of 
occupational specialisation. 

Homo sapiens sapiens is a zoon 
politikon (Aristotle): a social animal. 
But we are not a social species in the 
sense that some social insect species 
are. Our sociality is accompanied by 
strong capabilities for individuality and 
is communicative. Even hunter-gatherer 
societies, which have low levels of 
complexity and no class stratification, 
display disputes and disagreements, 
evidence of the transhistorical presence 
in human life of the contradiction of the 
individual and the social. 22 

‘Leadership’ is an aspect of the 
social/individual contradiction in two 
ways. The first is that, in relation to a 
new idea (whether technical, political, 
religious or artistic, or whatever), 
someone has to have itfirst. Of course, 
several people may come up with the 
same idea independently; but that is still 
not the same as everyone coming up 
with it simultaneously: to imagine the 
latter was possible would be to reject 
the reality of human individuality. The 
individual or individuals who have the 
idea first lead ; or, if you will, they are 
the vanguard , the first to reach a certain 
point, or the advanced part. This, of 
course, assumes that the idea is valid, 
or useful, or later generally adopted; if 
it is not any of these things, we would 
not use this sort of expression. 

The second aspect is that beyond a 
certain level of social (and technical) 
complexity, a practical coordination 
function arises to coordinate the 
different efforts of individuals. 
Meetings above a certain size need 
someone to chair them. Lebowitz uses 
the example of the orchestra and its 
conductor to illustrate what he damns 
as the ‘vanguard mode of production’, 
and proposes as an alternative a society 
of ‘associated conductors’: 23 which 
produces the odd image of lots of people 
waving at each other and no music - 
an image instantiated in practice in left 
e-lists and the comments on left blogs 


and Lacebook pages. Another perhaps- 
altemative is a jazz jam session. But, 
however well this may work in jazz (hit 
or miss...), it is, perhaps regrettably, ‘no 
way to run a railway’. The coordination 
function is real, and there are strong 
reasons to suppose that it will not 
disappear in a future society. 

As I said earlier, the ‘Marx and 
Engels’ image of the future society is 
not one in which either the coordination 
function, or the reality of some people 
having ideas first, disappears. It is one in 
which no-one exercises the coordination 
function, or is taken to have the role of 
ideas-producer, permanently: “there 
will no longer be any professional 
porters or architects, and that the man 
who for half an hour gives instructions 
as an architect will also act as a porter 
for a period, until his activity as an 
architect is once again required”. 24 
Paul Cockshott and Allin Cottrell in 
Towards a new socialism usefully use 
the image of jury service as a way of 
thinking about people getting ‘landed 
with’ the coordination role for a time; 
other possible images might include 
the obligation of borough citizens to 
serve as constable, or as sheriff, which 
citizens can be seen struggling to evade 
in English case-law around 1700. 25 

The case of ‘having ideas first’ is, 
if anything, easier: what is required 
is merely recognition that neither 
creativity, nor getting things right, is a 
permanent attribute of any individual, 
and therefore institutional choices 
which facilitate as far as possible the 
open exchange and discussion of rival 
ideas before any particular idea is 
carried into action. 

The ‘Comintern model’ of the 
party, starting with the Second 
Congress, muddled up the two issues 
of the coordination function and the 
leadership role of having ideas first, 
and fetishised a ‘combination view’, 
in which the party as the advanced part 
of the working class not merely led the 
class in the sense of having ideas first, 
but also performed the coordination 
role in relation to the class as a whole; 
and, further, that the party politically 
represented the class as a whole, as 
against ‘backward’ particular sections 
of the class which disagreed with it. By 
logical extension, the central committee 
as the advanced part of the party not 
merely led the party, but represented the 
party as a whole ... so that the political 
bureau as the advanced part of the CC 
not merely led the CC, but represented 
the CC as a whole ... and, in turn, the 
general secretary as the most advanced 
member of the politburo not merely led 
the politburo, but represented ... This 
model has been faithfully adopted, 
or, indeed, caricatured, by Trotskyist 
organisations like the SWP, and has been 
explicitly defended in its full Stalin- 
era form by writers in the ‘Spartacist’ 
tradition. 26 It is, in essence, built on the 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois image of 
occupational specialisation, critiqued 
in the passage quoted above from the 
Anti-Duhring. 

This fetishistic model has produced 
‘anti-vanguardism’ as a natural attempt 
at negation of it. But ‘anti-vanguardism’ 
is characterised by the fact that it accepts 
as good coin the ‘Comintern model’, 
which glues together different types 
of leadership and fetishises the glued- 
together role as a sort of occupational 
specialisation - but proceeds to attempt 
to negate this glued-together fetishism 
as a whole, without accepting either 
the need for the coordinating role or 
the need for individual and minority 
initiative. Instead what is proposed 
is various forms of ‘network’, 
‘horizontalism’, and so on. 

Since, however, the need for the 
coordinating role, and the inevitability 
of individual and minority initiative are 
not artificial ‘ vanguardist’ constructions, 
but features of homo sapiens sapiens as 
a particular sort of social animal, this 
refusal simply fails. 

It may result in a straightforward 
collapse: thus the 1960s Socialist Review 
group/international Socialists were 


advocates of ‘socialism from below’ 
and of‘Luxemburg against Lenin’, but 
around 1970-73 this approach simply 
collapsed into a hard-line ‘Comintern 
model’, leaving ‘socialism from below’ 
as a sort of political tic in the modem 
SWP and its descendant groups, which 
at most indicates strikism. 

Or, paradoxically, ‘anti- 
vanguardism’ may turn into an 
instrument of labour bureaucracy 
control, by characterising minority 
groupings as would-be vanguardists 
or ‘self-appointed theorists’: so in the 
‘social forums’ - ‘anti-vanguardist’ 
but controlled by the Brazilian 
Workers Party ... and so, presumably, 
in Lebowitz’s attachment to the 
Chavista project. In this sort of ‘anti- 
vanguardism’ the coordinating role is 
half-admitted, but the role of minority 
initiative denied as ‘vanguardist’. It 
might as well be decried as ‘permanent 
factionalism’ (SWP) or ‘Trotskyite 
wrecking’ (old-style Stalinism). 

My point is not to say that we 
(CPGB) have all the answers to the 
notorious problem of how to do 
workers’ organisation and decision¬ 
making on scales larger than the 
local, without falling into regimes of 
bureaucratic legalism (Labour, trade 
unions) or bureaucratic centralism 
(SWP, and so on). It is merely to assert 
that real problems are posed, and trying 
to address them using the slogan, 
‘socialism from below’, is completely 
useless and, by its uselessness, merely 
another route back to bureaucratism • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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ISRAEL_ 

World’s most racist state 

All pretensions of adherence to basic democratic values are being abandoned, writes Tony Greenstein 



Settlers hate those they wish to displace 


O n July 31, Zionist terrorists 
firebombed the house of the 
Dawabsha family in Duma, 
near Nablus, incinerating 18-month- 
old Ali and severely burning three other 
members of his family. As is always 
the case, the Israeli police failed to 
apprehend those responsible for what 
are euphemistically known as ‘price 
tag’ attacks. 

At almost the same time, the 
notoriously racist Jerusalem police 
allowed Yishai Schlissel, an Orthodox 
Jew and Haredi, to repeat the stabbings 
he carried out against participants in the 
2005 Gay Pride demonstration. Schlissel 
had only just been released from prison 
and had made his intentions clear on 
social media, but, as he was not an Arab, 
no attention was paid to him. In 2005 
three people were stabbed and this time 
around another six people received the 
same treatment - one of whom, 16-year- 
old Shira Banki, has since died. 

It is worth pointing out that despite 
the ‘pink-washing’ of Israel by its Zionist 
supporters, 47% of Israelis consider 
being gay an ‘abomination’. It is true 
that this includes Palestinian Israelis, 
but the difference is that the latter do not 
participate in anti-gay protests, whereas 
the orthodox and nationalist right do. 
They include the HaBayit HaYehudi 
(Jewish Home) Party in Netanyahu’s 
government, including its education 
and justice ministers, Naftali Bennett and 
Ayelet Shaked. Shaked has openly called 
for genocide against the Palestinians. 

Israel, the only remaining settler 
colonial state, is also the world’s most 
racist state. Yet in the Labour leadership 
hustings here in Britain, hosted by 
Labour Friends of Israel, the three 
rightwing candidates fell over themselves 
to demonstrate their Zionist credentials, 
oblivious to the cesspit of racism and 
bigotry that Israel has descended into. 

Even Israel’s president, a Likud 
member and Greater Israel supporter, 
Reuven Rivlin, has been the subject of 
death threats after having condemned 
the murder of Ali Dawabsha. Rivlin, 
unlike Netanyahu, has been consistent 
in speaking out against racism and what 
he has termed Israel’s racist “disease”. 1 

Andy Burnham promised that Israel 
would be his first destination if he 
becomes prime minister. Quite what 
Israel has done to deserve this he did not 
explain. For Yvette Cooper, it is “hugely 
important that Labour continues to be a 
friend of Israel”. Quite why it is more 
important than being a “friend” of any 
other state she did not explain. According 
to Cooper, Labour was not quick enough 
to condemn rising levels of anti-Semitism 
in the UK during Israel’s deadly assault 
on Gaza last summer. She seemed 
oblivious to the fact that 2,200 people 
in Gaza, including over 500 children, 
had been killed and that Israel claims it 
carries out its war crimes on behalf of all 
Jews. Liz Kendall, had her work cut out 
to appear even more pro-Zionist and had 
to be content with pledging to “always 
be a friend of Israel”. She would go to 
the stake to oppose boycott, divestment 
and sanctions. 

But, apart from the right to vote, which 
in an ethnocracy is virtually meaningless, 
Palestinians in Israel experience not 
merely racial discrimination, but a life in 
which they are permanent outsiders and 
‘guests’ in a Jewish state. People often 
find it hard to grasp a very simple fact: a 
settler colonial Jewish state is inherently 
racist. Whereas in Islamic states, such as 
Iran or Saudi Arabia, the mling elites use 
religion to justify the oppression of other 
Muslims, in Israel being Jewish means 
being entitled to privileges. That is why 
Israel is an ethnocracy. 

Every aspect of life - education (except 
higher education), land, employment, 


personal status - is segregated and 
distinct. In most capitalist societies there 
is racial discrimination, but there are also 
laws designed to mitigate or end such 
a situation. There are European race 
directives and in Britain a Race Relations 
Act. In the United States there are 
equivalent laws and affirmative action. In 
Israel, on the other hand, discrimination 
is woven into the fabric of the state. 
Racism is part of the state’s identity. 
So, even where there is a law against 
incitement to racial hatred (brought in 
when Rabbi Meir Kahane, the leader 
of the Jewish Nazi Party, Kach, was 
elected to the Knesset), it cannot be used, 
because the law makes an exception for 
discrimination on the grounds of religion 
- which gives Jewish racism a free pass. 
The only people prosecuted under it are 
the victims of racism , Israel’s Arabs. Even 
Kahane ended up voting for the act! 

An example of how the right to 
vote is granted - not to mitigate the 
discrimination against Israel’s Arab 
population, but to present a ‘democratic’ 
facade to the world - was the exchange 
in Israel’s Knesset over the 2003 
Citizenship Law, which prevented family 
unification for Palestinians living in the 
West Bank with their Israeli relatives. 
Deputy interior minister Yaron Mazuz 
turned to the Arab parliamentarians 
present and declared: “You’re the first 
ones who should hand in your ID card.” 
He told Arab MK Issawi Frej of Meretz, 
a left-Zionist party: “We’re doing you 
a favour by letting you even sit here.” 
The next speaker, Binyamin Netanyahu, 
continued the racist tirade, attacking the 
Arab MKs for not having condemned 
war crimes in Syria and Yemen. 2 It was 
only in May that Netanyahu had gone on 
Facebook to warn Israel’s Jewish voters 
that the Arabs were voting in “droves”. 

Open adoption 

Where the Netanyahu coalitions 
have broken new ground is their open 
adoption of racism. No longer is it 
necessary to hide behind ‘security’ 
obfuscations or ostensibly neutral 
provisions, such as a requirement for 
army service to get certain jobs. Today 
you can wear your racism on your 
sleeve. 

One recent example of this is the 
tirade on Facebook of ‘justice’ minister 
Ayelet Shaked: 

This is a war between two people. 

Who is the enemy? The Palestinian 


people ... an entire people, including 
its elderly and its women, its cities 
and its villages, its property and its 
infrastructure ... They are all enemy 
combatants, and their blood shall 
be on all their heads. Now this also 
includes the mothers of the martyrs, 
who send them to hell with flowers 
and kisses. They should follow 
their sons - nothing would be more 
just. They should go, as should the 
physical homes in which they raised 
the snakes. Otherwise, more little 
snakes will be raised there. 3 

Rabbi Eli Dahan, the deputy defence 
minister, also of HaBayit HaYehudi, 
has some interesting views too: 
“Palestinians are beasts; they aren’t 
human.” 4 For those interested in 
religious metaphysics, the good rabbi 
believes that “A Jew always has a much 
higher soul than a gentile, even if he is 
a homosexual.” 5 As Uri Misgav writes, 
“How can a nation so proud of being 
‘the only democracy in the Middle East’ 
operate as the only theocracy in the 
OECD?” 6 

The leader of Jewish Home, Naftali 
Bennett, is also no slouch when it comes 
to Arabs. In a discussion with a security 
advisor there was the following dialogue: 

Bennett: “If you catch terrorists, you 


G ood news this week, comrades! 

We have added £2,547 to this 
year’s Summer Offensive, our big 
annual push for funds. This is the 
second best week of the campaign 
so far, and takes our running total to 
£20,261. So we’ve pushed past the 
important £20k milestone, which I 
set as the immediate goal last week 
- which generally means we are 
pretty well geared up to hit our 
overall target of £30,000 by the end 
of our annual school, Communist 
University (August 15-22). 

This will be the final update 
before then and I hope to report 
back from this important event 
in my next column on September 
3 that - thanks to the books, 


have to simply kill them.” 

Amidror: “Listen, that’s not legal.” 
Bennett: “I’ve killed lots of Arabs in 
my life - and there’s no problem with 
that.” 7 

Dozens of Arab and Jewish leftwing high 
school students walked out on a speech 
by Bennett during a conference at Tel 
Aviv University after he suggested that 
Arabs are car and property thieves. 8 

Open expressions of racism are not 
confined to Jewish Home. The major 
party in the current coalition, Likud, is 
also no slouch. The new deputy foreign 
minister, Tzipi Hotovely, during her 
tenure at the Committee on the State of 
Women and Gender Equality, in 2011 
invited representatives from Lehava, an 
organisation which opposes all Jewish- 
Arab assimilation, to a discussion 
on possible activity to prevent the 
development of relationships between 
Jews and Arabs. In 2015 Lehava was 
declared a terrorist organisation after its 
activists had set fire to Jerusalem’s only 
Jewish-Arab mixed school. Hotovely 
declared: “It is important to me to check 
systems to prevent mixed marriages 
and Lehava are the most suitable for 
this.” 9 One of these “systems” involves 
organising attacks on Arabs in Jewish 
areas. Lehava’s ‘charitable’wing, Hernia, 
receives half its budget - over 600,000 


newspaper subscriptions, badges 
and T-shirts sold, the food and 
drink consumed, the sessions 
paid for and, of course, the 
whopping donations from inspired 
participants - the event has seen us 
over the finishing line. 

Particular thanks this week to 
a number of comrades for their 
useful donations, starting with PM 
for his £100 to cover some CU 
expenses, TR for £30 in the pot, 
the same amount from RK, TC’s 
£100, a generous £100 donation to 
the paper from RG, PS who added 
a £30 donation to his £150 CU fees, 
VP’s £60, two £250 cheques from 
LA and DI, and RE’s £151, which 
comprised CU fees, paper sales and 


shekels (just over £100,000) a year - from 
the social affairs ministry. 

And Hotovely’s view on the 
settlements is quite clear: “This land is 
ours. All of it is ours. We expect as a 
matter of principle of the international 
community to recognise Israel’s right to 
build homes for Jews in their homeland, 
everywhere.” 10 

As for defence minister Moshe Yalon, 
at the 2015 Shurat HaDin conference 
he stated that Israel is “going to hurt 
Lebanese civilians, to include kids of 
the family. We went through a very 
long deep discussion - we did it then, 
we did it in the Gaza Strip, we are going 
to do it in any round of hostilities in the 
future.” He went on to threaten the use of 
Israeli nuclear weapons against Iran “in 
certain cases”, when Israel feels “surgical 
operations” would not suffice. Then it 
might take “certain steps”, as the US did 
in “Nagasaki and Hiroshima” 11 

For her part, Miri Regev, 
Likud’s culture and sports minister, 
distinguished herself by stating that “the 
Sudanese are a cancer in our body”. 
This helped trigger riots in south Tel 
Aviv and attacks on African refugees. 
She later apologised to cancer patients 
in case they thought they were being 
likened to asylum-seekers. 12 

Ideology and practice are coming 
into line. Ever since the foundation of 
the state of Israel, Palestinian citizens 
have suffered permanent and ongoing 
discrimination, but to some extent at least 
the mling ideology traditionally nodded 
in the direction of mainstream western 
values. Today all such pretensions are 
being abandoned • 

Notes 

1. www.jta.org/2014/10/23/news-opinion/isra- 
el-middle-east/israels-rivlin-seeks-to-cure-disease- 
of-racism. 

2. See www.timesofisrael.com/two-state-solution- 
can-still-trump-apartheid-one-state-says-arab-mk. 

3. https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/ali-abunimah/ 
israeli-lawmakers-call-genocide-palestinians-gets- 
thousands-facebook-likes. 

4. http://972mag.com/next-head-of-civil-adminis- 
tration-said-palestinians-are-sub-human/106533. 

5. www.jpost.com/Opinion/Op-Ed-Contributors/ 
Ben-Dahan-must-go-3 36815. 

6. The hierarchy of the human species, as told by 
Eli Ben Dahan: www.haaretz.eom/blogs/2.596/. 
premium-1.566156. 

7. www.ibtimes.co.uk/naftah-hennett-kill-arahs-is- 
rael-palestine-talks-495584. 

8. http://972mag.com/arab-leftist-high-schoolers- 
walk-out-on-naftali-bennetts-speech/102447. 

9. www.ynetnews.com/arti- 
cles/0,7340,L-4657913,00.html. 

10. The Guardian May 22 2015. 

11. https://electronicintifada.net/blogs/asa-winstan- 
ley/israeli-defense-minister-promises-kill-more-ci- 
vilians-and-threatens-nuke-iran. 

12. www.haaretz.com/news/israel/israeli-rnk-i- 
didn-t-mean-to-shame-holocaust-by-calling-affi- 
can-migrants-a-cancer-1.432809. 


donations. 

Have you donated to the 
campaign yet, dear reader? Still 
time to show some love to the best 
paper on the British left and the 
organisation that sustains it - but 
you’ll need to get a wiggle on! 

Meanwhile, for news and 
views from this year’s Communist 
University, including updates on 
the Summer Offensive, follow the 
action on Twitter using the hashtag 
for the event - #CU2015 • 

Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

Show some love 
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One shameful U-turn after another 

In the name of the ‘next stage of the revolution’, reports Yassamine Mather, the SWP and its co¬ 
thinkers are once again backing the Muslim Brotherhood 


I n the midst of continuing conflict 
in the Middle East, and in the week 
that saw the first major secular, anti¬ 
corruption protests in Iraq, 1 the latest 
news from Egypt on the formation of a 
front between the Muslim Brotherhood 
and Revolutionary Socialists has raised 
criticism in that country and beyond. 

According to the Middle East 
Monitor website, in an article dated 
July 30, 

The Muslim Brotherhood has 
praised the invitation by the 
Revolutionary Socialists in Egypt 
to form a revolutionary front to 
stand against the military coup and 
end military rule. The movement 
regards this step as a point in the 
socialists’ favour and called for its 
immediate implementation with 
the formation of the new front 
before the protests planned to 
commemorate the anniversary of 
the massacres in Rabaa Al-Adawiya 
and Al-Nahda Squares two years 
ago. 2 

I have not found any details on the 
political proposals that will form the 
basis of the front’s policies. However, 
RS’s original call for a front on July 
17 has come under attack in Egypt. 
For those of us on the Iranian left 
who read with anger the often banal 
and misleading analyses of the 
Socialist Workers Party and other UK 
revolutionary groups concerning the 
‘mistakes’ of the Iranian left (accused 
in the blanket fashion of Stalinism) for 
supporting the religious movement 
in 1979 in opposition to the shah’s 
dictatorship, the news of the SWP’s 
co-thinkers calling for a front with the 
Muslim Brotherhood is both amusing 
and infuriating. 

First, let us see how we got here. 
RS’s own explanation refers to some of 
the history, but by omitting significant 
facts it tries to put a positive gloss on 
the many U-turns the organisation has 
taken since the early days of the 2011 
Tahrir Square uprising. Of course, 
there is nothing wrong with adopting 
tactics in alliance with non-proletarian 
forces under specific conditions: 
the problem lies in the absence 
of any theoretical justification for 
contradictory positions, the absence 
of any guiding principles. Given the 
balance of forces and the current 
weakness of the left, the problem with 
such ‘fronts’ is the tendency to accept 
bourgeois hegemony over them. The 
confusion such U-turns must cause 
amongst the group’s supporters and 
activities, as well as those outside the 
organisation, cannot but damage the 
left. 

The movementist approach to 
events in Tahrir Square meant that RS, 
keen to be part of the uprising, took 
the approach of ‘My enemy’s enemy 
is my friend’, refusing to expose the 
history of the Muslim Brotherhood 
and its connections with Saudi Arabia 
and Persian Gulf states in its daily 
publicity. Yes, the occasional article 
referred to the group’s conservative 
Islamism, but the economic relations 
between MB and Gulf capitalism did 
not merit a mention. 

Any casual student of Egyptian 
contemporary history will know 
that the Muslim Brotherhood 
played a significant role in attacking 
communists, in opposing workers’ 
protests during the rule of the Egyptian 
monarchy. In the early 1950s the 
nationalist Gamal Abdel Nasser found 
no common ground with the Islamists 
and refused pressure to form an 
alliance. Throughout the 1970s the fact 
that they were able to operate under 


Anwar el-Sadat was due to the role 
they played against the left. At a time 
when the secular, leftwing opposition 
was under attack, MB was attacking 
communists on university campuses. 
During Hosni Mubarak’s presidency 
it did not face the kind of repression 
imposed on the left and the supporters 
of the working class: its continued role 
in mosques and religious schools was 
tolerated partly because of its financial 
connections with Middle Eastern 
capital, and partly because MB did 
not present a major threat. 

SWP and Iran left 

Back in 1989 SWP leader and 
principal theorist Alex Callinicos 
wrote: 

The left throughout the Middle East 
is bankrupt - above all because of 
the influence of Stalinism, which 
encouraged, for example, the 
Palestinian resistance to put its faith 
in ‘progressive’Arab regimes rather 
than in the workers and peasants 
of the region. Consequently, in 
country after country Islamic 
fundamentalism has filled the 
vacuum, appealing especially to the 
urban poor as an apparently radical 
anti-imperialist ideology. 3 

Phil Marshall, writing in International 
Socialism , commented in this way, 
with particular reference to Iran: 

This avoids facing the brute facts 
imposed by Stalinism: that, as in 
the Arab world, the left in Iran 
had no ‘social revolutionary line’, 
having abandoned the notion of 
independent working class activity. 
Despite the fact of repression, the 
Iranian guerrillas had an enormous 
potential audience, one they self¬ 
consciously dismissed. It was 
only after 25 years of retreat by 
secular radicals that Khomeini 
and his supporters, hitherto largely 
confined to the ulema and the 
bazaar, were able to make their 
breakthrough into the urban poor, 
the professionals and even into 
sections of the working class, 
giving the Islamists their chance to 
coopt the revolutionary movement 

There is now a real opportunity 
for revolutionary Marxists to point 
the way forward. Everywhere 
Islamism has failed to deliver. 
The Egyptian Gama’a Islamiyya, 
a mass organisation in the 1970s, 
has been all but wiped out as an 
active force in the country’s major 
cities. The Algerian FIS is involved 
in a civil war, in which its armed 
groups do no more than imitate 
the substitutionism which cost 
Iran’s guerrillas mass support. In 
Palestine, Hamas seeks deals in the 
hope of sharing power in Fatah’s 
‘Arafat Istan’. 4 

All this was forgotten by 2001. 
Occasional criticism of Islamism was 
limited to responses to liberal-type 
objections, as opposed to a thorough 
critique of the class character of 
Islamists and their bourgeois alliances, 
which brought them into direct conflict 
with the working class in the Middle 
East and worldwide. 

It is true that nationalist and 
Ba’athist Arab regimes gained 
prominence during the cold war, 
benefiting from financial and political 
support from the Soviet Union. There 
is no doubt that ‘official communist’ 
parties, some with considerable 
working class support, were instructed 
by Moscow to either dissolve or join 



Arab spring turned to winter 


with the Ba’athists. And after the 
collapse of the eastern bloc, nationalist 
bureaucrats at the head of these states 
became semi-dynastic dictators 
(Saddam Hussein, Muammar Gaddafi, 
Bashar al-Assad) and authoritarian 
supporters of the neoliberal agenda - 
vanguards of‘economic restructuring’, 
the privatisation of state-owned assets 
often enriched their close allies. 

However, the reality is that Islamists 
also benefited from free-market 
economic liberalisation, whether in 
power or in opposition. Rulers such as 
Saddam, Assad, Gaddafi and Mubarak, 
who imposed repressive measures 
on the working class, generally left 
the Islamists alone. That is why 
they survived and, in the absence of 
any other opposition, their support 
increased - not because the Middle 
Eastern left, thousands of whom were 
killed by Islamists, were ‘Stalinists’. 

The Arab Spring was a direct 
consequence of despair resulting 
from the economic situation; anger 
at repressive measures imposed by 
Arab dictators; frustration with their 
impotence over the Palestinian issue; 
despair resulting from the defeat of 
Ba’athism in Iraq, seen by many 
Arabs as an insult to their national and 
regional Arab pride. 

Retrograde 

In these circumstances, more than 30 
years after the Iranian revolution, the 
creation of illusions in political Islam, 
especially the Muslim Brotherhood, 
was a far more retrograde step than 
those for which the Iranian left stands 
accused by comrades Marshall and 
Callinicos. To be fair, even the ‘official 
communist’ Tudeh did not go as far as 
RS in its praise of Islamist leaders. 
Immediately after the election as 
Egyptian president of Mohamed Mursi 
in 2012, SR issued the following 
statement: 

The victory of Mursi, the Muslim 
Brotherhood candidate, is a great 
achievement in pushing back this 
counterrevolution and pushing back 
this coup d’etat. For now, this is a 
real victory for the Egyptian masses 
and a real victory for the Egyptian 
revolution. 5 

If ‘critical’ support for MB during the 
mass demonstrations of 2011 could be 
summed up as a mistake, calling for a 


Mursi victory in 2012 was a betrayal. 
It was in contradiction to RS’s own 
misgivings expressed before the 
presidential election, when its support 
for Mursi was to be conditional on 
four points, including “the formation 
of a government across the whole 
political spectrum”, the approval 
of “a law on trade union freedoms 
which clearly supports the pluralism 
and independence of the workers’ 
movement in contrast to the draft 
law proposed by the Brotherhood 
to the People’s Assembly” and a 
“constitution which guarantees social 
justice, the right to free, quality 
healthcare and education, the right 
to strike, demonstrate and organise 
peaceful sit-ins, the public and private 
rights of all citizens, and the genuine 
representation of women, the Copts, 
working people and the youth in the 
Constituent Assembly”. 6 

The Brotherhood’s success in 
forming the government should not 
have been interpreted as proof of 
the popularity of political Islam: 
rather a reflection of the weakness of 
other political forces. Before Mursi’s 
election, the Islamic group regularly 
attacked RS in its publications . The 
newspaper of the Brotherhood’s 
electoral wing, the Freedom and Justice 
Party, ran a front-page piece accusing 
the Revolutionary Socialists of inciting 
violence and being paid agents of the 
CIA (a standard tactic used by Islamists 
to slander the left). A powerful 
group of Islamist industrial and 
commercial leaders, headed by multi¬ 
millionaires, were given the task of 
overseeing economic planning, public 
administration, health and education. 
In cooperation with the private sector 
there was to be ‘control of the public 
debt’, restrictions on public spending, 
measures to ‘strengthen competition’ 
and the raising of the ceiling for tax 
exemptions. 

The most damaging part of MB’s 
economic policy was its attitude 
towards poverty. It was a top-down 
approach, relying on charity rather 
than legislating for better wages and 
more rights for workers. MB had 
embarked on far-reaching charity 
work, often with funds originating 
in Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf 
states. Distributing food parcels paid 
for by Saudi Arabia might work during 
an election campaign. However, in a 
country of 70 million, where almost a 
third of the population live below the 
official poverty line, institutionalised 
charity was not going to be a 
sustainable option. 

None of this was exposed by RS: in 
its support for workers’ protests RS’s 
reductionist attitude resulted at best in 
activism; at worst in appeals to the MB 
government to adhere to the ‘spirit of 
the uprising’. During his presidency 
Mursi became a hate figure after he 
labelled all those who opposed him 
agents of foreign powers. In his last 
speech before the army stepped in he 
lamented: “How can the best of leaders 
make major achievements in such a 
poisonous atmosphere?” 

By the summer of 2013 there had 
been major protests against MB in 
working class districts, in factories 
and on the streets. The July military 
coup - just like the one in 2011, when 
the armed forces had intervened to 
depose Mubarak - had one aim: to put 
an end to the revolutionary process. 
The longer the protests continued, the 
stronger the fear of genuine revolution. 

‘Next stage’ 

How did RS react to this? According 
to Geert van Langendonck, the 
Christian Science Monitor's reporter 


in the Middle East, “Egyptian activists 
have rallied around the military since 
it ousted Mohamed Mursi... even the 
Revolutionary Socialists supported the 
coup.” 7 Apparently there were lone 
voices warning the left not to trust 
the army and, as van Langendonck 
explained, “this coup was not a 
response to protests, but it was simply 
pre-planned and organised by the 
military, some opposition leaders and 
supported by different government 
establishments, including the police”. 

However, RS and the SWP declared 
the military coup to be the “next stage” 
of the Egyptian revolution. They 
clearly did not expect the kind of 
repression that followed. And now, two 
years later there is yet another switch: 
the proposal for a front with MB, 
against the army. So has MB changed 
its policies? Has it severed its links 
with Saudi Arabia, with Qatar and 
other Persian Gulf countries? Has it 
ended its commitment to ‘responsible’ 
pro-capitalism? The answer to all these 
questions is negative. 

Having outlined these successive 
U-turns, I should also emphasise 
that there is also one constant: the 
desire to work within a popular front, 
irrespective of who has hegemony. 

Egypt is not the exception here. It is 
not just Sunni Islamists the SWP and 
its International Socialist Tendency 
consider worthy of support. We all 
remember the SWP’s statements in 
support of Iran’s Islamic Republic, 
where forced gender-change operations 
were alleged to demonstrate a tolerance 
of homosexuality by the Shia state. 
Such attitudes were being expressed 
not during the popular protests of 
the late 1970s, when a minority, pro- 
Moscow section of the Iranian left was 
deluded by the popularity of political 
Islam, but within recent years, decades 
after those statements from the likes of 
Alex Callinicos condemned the Iranian 
left for its popular frontism. 

Just to put the record straight, the 
overwhelming majority of the Iranian 
left did not support the Islamist 
movement before or after the 1979 
revolution. No groups apart from 
Tudeh and the Fedayeen Majority 
supported the Khomeini leadership. 
Even during the Iran-Iraq war, when 
the majority of UK and US Trotskyist 
groups sided with Iran’s Islamic 
Republic as a ‘victim of an imperialist 
war’ (waged by Saddam on behalf of 
the United States), the Iranian left took 
a far more radical position, considering 
the conflict to be a reactionary war and 
calling on workers to turn it into a class 
war. As a result, tens of thousands of 
Marxists were arrested, thousands 
were executed, a generation of working 
class activists was decimated. 

So next time SWP feels like 
lecturing the Middle Eastern left, let 
us remind Callinicos and co of how 
the 1ST has behaved in Egypt • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.ibtimes.com/anti-corraption-pro- 
tests-lead-iraqi-prime-minister-elimi- 
nate-vice-president-deputy-2045405. 

2. www.middleeastmonitor.com/news/afri- 
ca/20151 -brotherhood-agrees-to-form-a-revolu- 
tionary-front-with-socialists. 

3. A Callinicos Marxism and the national ques¬ 
tion London 1989, pi8. 

4. http://pubs.socialistreviewindex.org.uk/isj68/ 
marshall.htm. 

5. Revolutionary Socialists founding member 
Sameh Naguib, quoted in Socialist Worker (US), 
July 9 2012. 

6. http://socialistworker.co.uk/art/28103/Revolu- 
tionary+Socialists+statement+on+Egypts+presi- 
dential+elections. 

7. www.csmonitor.com/World/Mid- 
dle-East/2013/0719/In-Egypt-lonely-voices-wam- 
of-too-much-love-for-the-military. 
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REVIEW 


The bitter taste of capitalism 

Robert Lustig Fat chance: the hidden truth about sugar, obesity and disease Forthestate, 2013, 
pp320, £8.99 



O nce upon a time, advice on 
how to lose weight and lead 
a healthy life ran something 
like this: ‘Eat less fat and exercise 
more.’ Sugar got a mention - mainly 
as a warning to get kids to brush their 
teeth - but it was certainly not the evil 
queen of the story. 

Robert Lustig’s book about the 
obesity pandemic makes the case 
that this advice, like any fairy tale, 
is based partly on a distorted reality 
and mostly on a fantasy. The mantra 
of ‘Eat less, move more’, he claims, 
has contributed to the huge obesity 
problem we are facing. Today more 
people die of the complications of 
obesity than of undernutrition. In 
2008 there were more than 1.4 billion 
overweight adults worldwide and the 
prevalence of obesity has more than 
doubled since 1990. 1 In America about 
a third of adults are now obese and the 
rates show no sign of slowing down. 
Yet in no way is this just a US and 
European problem: the rates of obesity 
are sky-rocketing globally and the 
problem has no respect for borders or 
level of economic development. 

Lustig is an American paediatrician 
who specialises in endocrinology and 
this book is the result of his years 
of seeing, treating and researching 
obese children. Such children are 
now commonly presenting with type- 
2 diabetes, high blood pressure and 
cardiovascular disease: conditions 
previously only seen in adults. 

In the first part of the book the 
author attempts to myth-bust some 
long and commonly held beliefs in 
science regarding obesity - beliefs 
that have been partly assimilated and 
echoed by the food industry. 

Three myths 

Myth number 1: A “calorie is a 
calorie” and to maintain a healthy 
weight you simply have to balance 
calories in with calories out. This is 
a favourite argument of the fast-food 
industry: it claims that its products 
can form part of any healthy diet, as 
long as the consumer’s calorie in/ 
out levels are roughly equal. In other 
words, it does not matter whether you 
consume your 2,000 daily calories 
in two Big Mac meals or 100 carrots 
(not something I would recommend in 
either case, by the way): if you don’t 
use up the energy your body will store 
it - at least that is the claim. 

However, studies of the effect of 
different food types on the metabolic 
processes of the body makes it clear 
that quality is more important that 
quantity. Certain foods (no prizes 
for guessing which ones) stimulate 
hormonal changes that have devastating 
pathological consequences. Hormones 
are the carrier-pigeons of the body: 
they race through the blood sending 
messages to your organs, stimulating 
or inhibiting metabolic pathways. 

The main one we are interested 
in here is insulin. Insulin is often 
described as the body’s ‘energy storage 
hormone’. The higher the level of 
insulin, the more energy (in the form 
of fat) is stored. Chronically raised 
levels of insulin lead to an increase 
in insulin resistance and eventually to 
type-2 diabetes. Insulin’s fat-storing 
properties have an evolutionary basis: 
for most of our history we were hunter- 
gatherers and would often face long 
periods of food scarcity - for example, 
during winter. It was therefore very 
important that we had the ability to 
store as much as we could in times of 
abundance. 

Myth number 2: It is our behaviour 


Fat is a class issue 

- ie, ‘sloth’ and ‘gluttony’ - that 
results in our poor metabolic outlook. 
Another convenient assumption for 
the fast-food capitalists - it is not 
their fault people are lazy, after all. 
In fact they can point to all the good 
they do by encouraging people to get 
active: for instance, Coca-Cola and 
Macdonald’s are among the biggest 
sponsors of sporting events. 

In the book this theory is turned on 
its head. By studying the actions of large 
amounts of insulin, we discover that 
another hormone - leptin - is inhibited. 
Leptin can convey the message to fat 
cells that they do not need to store any 
more energy. The result is a chronic, 
false state of starvation, which in turn 
leads to energy seeking and energy 
conservation: in other words, you feel 
more hungry, generally awful and 
much less likely to want to go jogging. 
Which brings us to the final myth. 
Myth number 3: To overcome obesity 
we can simple exercise our way out 
of a problem. A solution favoured by 
the medical profession, politicians and 
the food industry alike. This fails on 
many levels - one being that processed 
food has become increasingly energy- 
dense. For example, to burn off a 
250ml glass of orange juice a 68kg 
man would have to jog for more than 
30 minutes. The conclusion is that 
exercise, although good for health, 
will not effectively counter obesity. 

Bad guy 

In the second part of the book Lustig 
turns to the real bad guy in his story 

- sugar, or more specifically fructose 
syrup. This is a food sweetener made 
from corn that can be processed to 
convert some of its glucose into extra 
fructose. 

Fructose is unique amongst other 
carbohydrates because it can only be 
metabolised in the liver. If the liver 
has more fructose than it can deal 
with, it converts it into liver fat and 
triggers several metabolic processes, 
collectively known as metabolic 
syndrome, that lead to diabetes, high 
cholesterol, liver dysfunction and 
cardiovascular disease. 

Sugar, the author says, is a 
chronic, dose-dependent poison. It 
is also addictive, triggering the same 
dopamine reward receptors in the 
brain as other addictive chemicals, 
presenting the classical symptoms of 


addiction - withdrawal, guilt, binging 
and continued ingestion, despite the 
negative effects. Sugar is the most 
common of all food additives and 
is found in more than 80% of all 
processed food products. It is not 
always clearly labelled and hides 
behind a mask of different names: 
for example, dextrose, blackstrap 
molasses, maltodextrine, etc. 

Food manufacturers not only add 
large quantities of sugar: they also 
extract fibre, as fibre reduces the 
longevity of food, does not freeze 
well and decreases the sugar high that 
brings consumers back. Fibre (soluble 
and insoluble) is not digestible by the 
body and acts as a protective cover 
around sugars and results in a slower 
release of sugar in the intestine, thus 
avoiding the spikes in insulin that 
are so harmful. This is why eating 
fruit is so much better than drinking 
it. Without the fibre (destroyed by 
juicing) fruit juice ‘from concentrate’ 
- yes, even the ‘all natural’, ‘no added 
sugar’ type - is worse for you than 
the equivalent amount of Coca-Cola 
because it is more sugar-concentrated. 

After establishing a very 
comprehensive argument for the 
destructive effects of sugar in our 
bodies the author now turns towards 
the political and individual solutions 
for reversing the damage. Let us look 
first at his advice for the changes 
we can make on an individual level. 
These can be and are summarised by 
the author himself as: “eat real food”. 
In supermarkets, restaurants and the 
home he advises avoiding processed 
food. Hmm. This may benefit some 
people - people who are very motivated 
and whose diet is probably already 
much better than those who are really 
suffering from obesity. But clearly it 
is no solution. 

Now I am not saying that there is 
no point in educating people about 
the harms of sugar and giving them 
practical advice on how to make 
better choices, but, given the realities 
of the way most food is produced 
and marketed to us from infancy, this 
advice is of little use. The advertising 
industry has spent decades and 
countless amounts of money on 
perfecting its ability to sell poisonous 
food with no nutritional value. They 
like to target kids: as with cigarettes, 
the prize money comes with getting 


them hooked on a favoured brand early. 
Hence the cartoon monkeys, tigers and 
clowns recruited to sell toxins. 

The other lie here comes with the 
idea of choice. The author himself 
admits that the idea of personal 
food choice is based on an illusion: 
“approximately 80% of the 600,000 
consumer-packaged foods in the US 
have added caloric sweeteners. The 
only way you can avoid it is if you 
grow your own” (p257). This brings 
us to the crux of why any individual 
solution is going to fail. Firstly, it is 
no surprise that, the poorer you are in 
an industrial country, the more likely 
you are to be obese. But the working 
class on the whole has less leisure 
time, more stressful lives and less 
money to spend on expensive ‘real 
foods’. The reality is that they have 
very little choice regarding foods that 
are affordable and available - not least 
because of the alienation that affects 
their understanding of all products. 

The power and choice is in the hands 
of the food manufacturers and not 
surprisingly they favour nutritionally 
worthless and in fact harmful foods, 
because they are cheap and they help 
to propagate a continuous conveyor 
belt of new products. Even when they 
are pressured to change food products 
because, say, they are high in fat, they 
simply take out fat, label the product 
as a ‘health food’, but add hidden sugar 
(and inflate the price). 

Solutions? 

This brings us to the “public health 
solution” section of the book. Lustig 
begins by arguing that the food 
industry’s claim against government 
interference - ie, that this would 
be a move toward a “nanny state” 
- is a fallacy. The author admits 
that the American obsession with 
free consumer choice is actually 
a smokescreen, behind which lies 
monopoly capitalism. He points 
out: “90% of the food produced in 
the US is sold to you by a total of 
10 conglomerates ...” (p234). With 
great market control comes great 
government influence. 

To his credit, Lustig does admit 
to the huge influence that the food 
industry has over the government and 
he references two examples worth 
highlighting. Firstly, the dependence 
on fructose as a food additive largely 
comes from the American Farmer’s 
Bill of the 1930s. This established a 
system of huge subsidies for farmers 
who produced large amounts of com. 
The government was aware that food 
scarcity produced social unrest and 
they needed a cheap, abundant source 
of calories that could be added to many 
foods. 

The second example given relates 
to the World Health Organisation’s 
attempt in 2002 to publish a report 
entitled Diet, nutrition and the 
prevention of chronic diseases. 2 In 
this report - ‘technical report series 
916’ - it was concluded that sugar is a 
major risk to global health and should 
constitute no more than 10% of a 
person’s daily intake. This threatening 
document caused panic in the food 
manufacturers’ organisations and 
their lobbying went into overdrive - 
they soon had top officials in the Bush 
government on their side. Secretary 
of health Tommy Thompson even 
threatened to withhold the $406 
million annual US contribution to the 
WHO unless TRS 916 was withdrawn. 

Despite this obvious collusion 
between food industry and government, 
Robert Lustig thinks help will come in 


the form of the ever fair and balanced 
justice system. He is of the deluded 
belief that “lawsuits are a great way to 
get the food industry and government’s 
attention, and maybe even get them 
to do the right thing ...” (p25). Yes, 
sure, legal cases against companies 
with billions of pounds to spend on 
armies of lawyers, judges with close 
ties to the government and often the 
food companies in their constituency 
... Good luck with that one. 

Amongst the other solutions 
suggested is sugar taxation. Despite 
the fact that such “regressive” taxes put 
more economic burden on the poorest 
in society, Lustig feels this is justified 
because the adverse effects of sugar 
on health are disproportionately felt by 
the poorest. A strange logic, to say the 
least. But a sugar tax is something that 
has gained support in the UK, with the 
British Medical Association recently 
calling for its introduction. However, 
there is no evidence that taxing a very 
small proportion of foods - sugary 
drinks, say - will reduce overall sugar 
intake; and secondly it is no substitute for 
a healthy, affordable alternative. Sugar- 
free soft drinks often contain a long list 
of miscellaneous chemical ingredients, 
which often just scrape past the food 
regulators. There is no evidence that they 
help and there is a risk that they simply 
propagate the body’s sugar addiction, 
which it seeks from other sources. Forty 
percent of Coca-Cola’s sales now come 
in sugar-free drinks, so why are people 
not getting thinner? 

The author offers, rather half¬ 
heartedly, a few other sugar-limiting 
proposals, all of which are not new 

- many are at best a distraction: for 
example, an age limit on buying sugary 
drinks, a ban on fast-food restaurants 
close to schools and tighter restrictions 
on vending machine licences. The 
bottom line is that the author considers 
sugar should be treated in the same 
way as alcohol and tobacco, and he 
feels that this can be achieved by 
lobbying governments. After all, “in a 
democracy, the public have the power”. 
However, as a communist I have a very 
different idea of what democracy is 

- governments in states like the US 
and UK are first and foremost political 
representatives of capitalism. As with 
recreational drugs, more policing and 
regulation will not help. It will only 
distract from the real problems. 

This book certainly contains 
very useful information about the 
devastating effects of the modern, 
capitalist-controlled diet: information 
that should be available to those who 
suffer the consequences more than 
anyone else - the working class. But we 
should not try to make out that this is a 
problem simply of one bad ingredient 
or the food manufacturers alone. The 
global obesity problem results from the 
mode of food production as a whole. 
It affects everyone not just agricultural 
workers in developing countries, 
factory workers in advanced countries 
or the millions of fatally obese children 
worldwide. The fight for a healthy diet 
has to go hand in hand with the fight 
for a healthy mode of production under 
working class control. 

Having said that, let me end with 
two pieces of advice I frequently offer 
to my patients: don’t drink your fruit - 
eat it; and if the label says “low in fat”, 
be suspicious • 

James Linney 

Notes 

1. www.who.int/features/factfiles/obesity/facts/en/ 
indexl.html. 

2. www.who.int/dietphysicalactivity/publications/ 
trs916/download/en. 
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TIMETABLE 


13 



C ommunist University, the open, 
forthright and topically diverse 
school of leftwing exchange and 
discussion, is being hosted this year 
again at the wonderful Orangery 
of Surrey House at Goldsmiths 
University. 

Unlike other left political schools 
CU is a place where differing views 
contend and clash openly There are no 
deathly dull hagiographic sessions put 
on to show fidelity to some spurious 
sect ‘tradition’, and members of the 
CPGB, as well as comrades of all other 
organisations and none, can air their 
views and argue and debate freely 
with one another. As in previous years, 
there will be comrades attending from 
Britain and abroad. Join them • 


Main Timetable, 10am-7pm 


Saturday August 15 to Saturday August 22 inclusive 

Goldsmiths University 
Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, 
New Cross, London, SE14 6PB 
(side entrance - located around the 
corner in Shardeloes Road) 

Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30 concessions) 
First weekend, one night’s accommodation: £40 (£25) 
One day: £10 (£5). One session: £5 (£2.50) 

Organised by CPGB: http://cpgb.org.uk/pages/news/84/ 
communist-university-2015. 


* „ ■■ Ti i , .. 

^ New Cross Bate 


Surrey House ^ 


Saturday August 15 


Sunday August 16 


Monday August 17 


Tuesday August 18 


Wednesday August 
19 


Thursday August 20 


Friday August 21 


Saturday August 22 


10am-12.30pm 


Registration and, from 12.30pm, 
access to accommodation for 
CU boarders 


Pat Smith 

‘Corbyn and Labour’ 


Hillel Ticktin 

‘Crisis’ 



Hillel Ticktin 

‘Transition’ 



Paul Demarty 

‘The future of art and 
the art of the future’ 



Chris Knight 

‘Singing and the origins 
of language’ 



Moshe Machover 

‘Decolonisation of 
Palestine: a socialist view’ 



Yassamine Mather 

‘The internet of all things’ 



2pm-4.15pm 


Salman Shaheen/Jack Conrad 

‘The right to bear arms’ 


4.45pm-7pm 


Yassamine Mather 

‘The United States and wars 
in the Middle East 



Guglielmo Carchedi 

‘Was the great recession a crisis 
of profitability?’ 


A 


Michael Roberts 

‘The future of the euro zone 
single currency ’ 



Hillel Ticktin 

‘Socialism’ 



Spencer Leonard 

‘The present misery of the 
Hindoo: Marx on the 
imperialism of free trade’ 



Mike Macnair 

‘Entryism and the Labour 
Party’ 



Jack Conrad 

‘The April thesis and 1917’ 
lpm-3pm (note: shorter lunch break) 



Ian Birchall 

‘Lessons of the Third 
Comintern Congress’ 


Guglielmo Carchedi 

‘Mental labour, value 
and video games’ 



Kevin Bean 

‘The national question 
in the British Isles’ 




Marc Mulholland 

‘Gifted and talented: socialists 
and the problem of unequal 
abilities - a history’ 



Chris Knight 

‘What is Marxist 
anthropology?’ 



Mike Macnair 

‘Aspirational politics?: the 
maximum programme in 
Marxist theory and practice’ 



James Heartfield 

‘Who’s afraid of the 
Easter rising?’ 

Evaluation of school 
3.30pm-4pm 



Fringe meetings, 8.30pm 


Saturday August 15 


Emil Jacobs 

‘Holland’s SP: from sect to integral part of the workers’ movement, to integral part of the state?’ 


Sunday August 16 


Peter Manson 


Film: Miners shot down , on the third anniversary of the Marikana massacre 
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MUSIC 


Dylan and the dead 

Bob Dylan’s electric set at the Newport Folk Festival 50 years ago continues to bring out the worst 
Stalinist inclinations of today’s left, writes Howard Phillips 



I n July 1965 Bob Dylan played a 
controversial (for some) set with 
a band and electric instruments at 
the Newport Folk Festival that has 
subsequently been mythologised to 
the nth degree. 

The broader story goes something 
like this: a young US folk singer 
becomes very famous in the early 
1960s for singing and writing a set 
of so-called ‘protest’ songs that were 
deemed to be highly pertinent to the 
US left and civil rights movement at 
that time. Said young singer quickly 
becomes tired of being labelled as 
a ‘protest’ singer and being treated 
as the spokesperson of this or that 
cause, or the ‘consciousness of the 
rebellious youth’. Singer begins to 
move away from acoustic-only guitar 
performances, incorporating electric 
instruments into his sound; his songs 
become more cruel, individual and 
self-opinionated. Singer discards 
his rough working men’s clothes 
and appropriates an image more 
appropriate to a rock star, while 
simultaneously narcotising himself 
up to the eyeballs. 

Such behaviour proves to be 
suitably outrageous to a left that has 
been sustained by the watery pap of the 
‘We shall overcome’ shtick of the US 
civil rights era. As a result, the singer’s 
electric set at Newport 1965 appears 
to have been booed by a section of the 
audience. This behaviour continues 
into his US and world tours: the 
electric segments are booed, while the 
acoustic parts are applauded. All this 
seems to have been broadly informed 
by a ‘left’ consensus. 

Since 1965, there has been 
considerable debate as to exactly how 
many people booed Dylan’s electric 
set at Newport and for what reasons. 
(It has been suggested by some 
that people were doing so because 
the sound was bad and not because 
electric instruments were used.) 
Folk singer Pete Seeger is pictured 
in some accounts as wanting to chop 
through electric cables with an axe (!) 
due to his displeasure at the electric 
instrumentation; whereas in others 
(which use his own recollections) his 
objection was merely that Dylan’s 
words could not be heard due to 
the volume at which the music was 
being played, rather than to electric 
instrumentation per se. 

Newport 1965 does seem to be 
a strange place at which to mark a 
definitive turning point in Dylan’s 
relationship with the folk music 
community, given that he had already 
made a chunk of recordings with an 
electric band (the Bringing it all back 
home album had been released in March 
1965, with a side of electric cuts; while 
the ‘Like a rolling stone’ single had 
been released just prior to Newport). 

As far back as November 1964, 
Irwin Silber (a former Communist Party 
member in the US) wrote an infamous 
‘Open letter to Bob Dylan’, in which 
he criticised Dylan’s (all-acoustic) 
performances at the festival in 1964: 

I saw at Newport how you had 
somehow lost contact with people. 
It seemed to me that some of the 
paraphernalia of fame were getting 
in your way. You travel with an 
entourage now ... buddies who 
are going to laugh when you need 
laughing, and drink wine with you 
... and never challenge you to face 
everyone else’s reality again. 1 


Newport Folk Festival: electric 

Nevertheless, whatever the historically 
factual rights and wrongs of the 
matter, Newport 1965 has become a 
symbolic parting of the ways between 
Dylan, the ‘protest singer’, and Dylan, 
the ‘rock star’. 

Art for art’s sake? 

While time certainly seems to 
have mellowed the intensity of the 
accusations of apostasy levelled at 
Dylan, it is still somewhat surprising 
to find people on the modern-day 
British left reanimating the strictures 
of Dylan’s 1965 left critics some 50 
years later. True, those strictures are 
in a more modified, agnostic tone, 
suitable for a period in which the 
left sincerely doubts its self-worth, 
but this critique still rests on a set of 
assumptions formulated in the ‘official 
communist’ movement in the Stalin 
era. 

A good example of this is a recent 
article in the Morning Star , by Steve 
Johnson, secretary of what passes 
for the London district of the Star's 
Communist Party of Britain. Johnson 
writes: 

... the attitudes of some of those 
who welcomed that moment 
[Dylan’s electric set] at Newport 
can be summed up by the words 
of critic Paul Nelson in Sing Out! 
shortly afterwards. Comparing 
Dylan and Seeger, he criticised the 
latter as someone who “subjugated 
his art through his continued 
insistence on a world that never 
was and never can be ... I choose 
Dylan. I choose art.” 

In other words, art is solely for 
art’s sake. Music should never be 
about the struggle for a better life 
and campaigning is a waste of time. 
It certainly suits the capitalist class 
to encourage young people to have 
that approach to the music they 
listen to. For that reason alone, this 
particular cataclysmic moment at 
Newport in 1965 should be viewed 
by the left as a retrograde step in 


both political and musical terms. 2 

However, Johnson does presage all 
this nostalgia with a hearty dose of 
agnosticism: “Personally I quite like 
some of Dylan’s later electric output 
and don’t feel it necessary to take a 
political position on the authenticity 
or otherwise of anything other 
than acoustic.” We will explore the 
implications of not taking a clear 
position on this issue below, but 
the above remarks illustrate that 
the arguments of the folk left on 
instrumentation now appear dated and 
silly - if they ever made sense in the 
first place. 

The idea that the acoustic guitar was 
the only ‘authentic’ instrument upon 
which to make folk music was in fact 
a means by which certain practitioners 
sought to inflict their own (invented) 
preferences upon others. In any case, 
the oppressive jargon of‘authenticity’ 
had been knocked into a cocked hat 
by folk singer and CPGB member AL 
(Bert) Lloyd in 1963. He said: 

I was once present at a conference 
involving Romanian and Bulgarian 
folklorists. The Bulgarians 
reproached the Romanians for not 
doing enough to preserve the use of 
folk instruments in their villages. 
The Romanians explained that their 
viewpoint was: any instrument may 
be considered a folk instrument, 
depending on the way it’s handled. 
They illustrated their point thus: in 
a group of west Romanian villages 
50 years ago, the dance music was 
provided by six-holed shepherd pipe. 
Gradually the peasants replaced this 
with the clarinet. Towards the end of 
the 1930s, the alto saxophone in turn 
replaced the clarinet. 3 

In other words, folk music recreated 
by such ‘traditional’ communities 
was subject to constant musical 
reinvention, even if its folkloric 
function remained essentially the 
same. Lloyd even suggested rather 


cheekily that those from the west often 
found any missing “handicraft charm 
... more seductive than peasants do”. 4 

In terms of Johnson’s argument 
that Dylan’s performance at Newport 
1965 represented a “retrograde step 
in both political and musical terms”, 
it is worthwhile considering the 
consequences of such judgements for 
the left and its interaction with artists. 

Dylan has explained at some length 
his reasons for turning his back on the 
left. He has written: 

... Ronnie Gilbert, one of The 
Weavers, had introduced me at 
one of the Newport folk festivals 
saying, “And here he is ... take him, 
you know him, he’s yours”... What 
a crazy thing to say! Screw that. 
As far as I knew, I didn’t belong to 
anybody then or now. 5 

Actually, Dylan is being somewhat 
idealistic here; the alternative to 
belonging to the left is usually to 
belong to something else - be that the 
music industry or the nebulous ground 
of ‘artistic’ consciousness (which 
usually leads back to the industry by 
a more circuitous route). However, 
we can empathise here in the sense 
that it is perfectly true that the left 
- then and now - does not have the 
intellectual means to go beyond the 
simple objectification and alienation 
of artists into a set of narrow concerns 
with ‘causes’ and ‘issues’ that only 
presage a studied form of ‘political’ 
narrowness. Artists who do dabble 
with the left usually end up feeling 
merely ‘used’ or ‘owned’ by this or 
that political group (Mark E Smith of 
The Fall made similar complaints of 
the British left in the late 1970s). 

Dylan, despite his reputation for 
obliqueness in the face of reporters, 
explained in December 1965 as to what 
the writing of his earlier, sometimes 
more ‘political’, songs felt like as an 
artist: 

I used to know what I wanted to 


say before I used to write the song 
... I couldn’t write like it any more; 
it was just too easy and it wasn’t 
really right ... It would never come 
out exactly the way I thought it 
would ... but now I just write a 
song, like I just know it’s gonna 
be all right and I don’t know really 
what it’s all about.. . 6 

In other words, Dylan felt himself 
being written by the songs and was 
struggling to establish any sort of 
individual connection with them. 
He also has the residual intellectual 
honesty to suggest that such a 
connection with his newest songs is 
also problematic (“I don’t know really 
what it’s all about”). So to insist that 
the artist in this instance has taken 
the wrong choice and that he reverts 
to something he cannot personally 
connect with merely comes across as a 
form of oppression or, as with Ronnie 
Gilbert, a crude form of ownership. 

What ‘politics’? 

If Johnson sees Newport 1965 as a 
retrograde step in political terms, 
one is bound to ask: what ‘politics’ 
precisely are being discussed? 

I say this because the electric 
music that Dylan released just before 
and after the infamous Newport 
concert was saturated with ‘politics’ 
in the broader sense of the word. Take 
‘Subterranean homesick blues’ (1965): 

Ah, get bom, keep warm 

Short pants, romance, leam to dance 

Get dressed, get blessed 

Try to be a success 

Please her, please him, buy gifts 

Don’t steal, don’t lift 

Twenty years of schoolin’ 

And they put you on the day shift. 

Now, if that is not a debunking 
of the social pressures that inhere in 
growing up (and if “Twenty years of 
schoolin’/And they put you on the day 
shift” is not a ‘political’ statement), 
then I’m a folk singer. Also consider 
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‘Desolation Row’ (1965): 

Now at midnight all the agents 
And the superhuman crew 
Come out and round up everyone 
That knows more than they do. 
Then they bring them to the 
factory 

Where the heart-attack machine 
Is strapped across their shoulders 
And then the kerosene 
Is brought down from the castles 
By insurance men who go 
Check to see that nobody is 
escaping 

To Desolation Row. 

I do not claim to understand every 
nuance of these lines, but if this is 
not an oblique take on forms of social 
control, then I do not know what is. 

‘Like a rolling stone’ is usually 
read as an example of one of Dylan’s 
cruel, finger-pointing songs - a snide, 
existential commentary on someone 
who has fallen from a great height, but 
the chorus - “How does it feel, how 
does it feel?/To be without a home/Like 
a complete unknown, like a rolling 
stone” - is of a universalistic bent: to 
be sung along with, to be blasted from 
a radio. Most people know exactly how 
that feels and to suggest that such 
despair does not reside in ‘political’ 
relationships of one sort or another 
is itself a counsel of despair. It is not 
that Dylan has abandoned the world 
at large: merely that he has begun to 
excavate it and uncover some absurd 
social archaeology in the process. 

Joan Baez once dismissed these 
kinds of songs: “I am afraid the 
message that comes through from 
Dylan in 1965 and 1966 is: Let’s all go 
home and smoke pot, because there’s 
nothing else to do... we might as well 
go down smoking.” 7 

However, despite that dismissal 
(which rested on her disappointment 
with him giving up on the 
formal ‘protest’ movement), she 
acknowledged that Dylan’s critique 
of society continued: “... he criticises 
society and I criticise it, but he ends 
up saying there is not a goddamned 
thing you can do about it, so screw it.” 8 

So, the ‘left’ complaint about Dylan 
in 1965 and 1966 cannot conceivably 
be that he turned away from ‘politics’ 
- given that this is palpably untrue - 
but rather that it is the wrong sort of 
‘politics’; less linear, more oblique, less 
concerned with ‘the cause’ and lacking a 
simple morality tale of right and wrong. 

In the case of writers such as 
Johnson of the Morning Star's CPB 
this stems from a clear, Stalinist- 
infused contempt for people - rather 
the masses have to be administered and 
patronised with simplistic messages. 
But to actually deny the ‘politics’ that 
inhere in Dylan’s 1965-66 output and 
state that they represent a “retrograde 
step” only reveals a hard truth about 
the ‘politics’ of Johnson and his co¬ 
thinkers. ‘Politics’ for them is precisely 
a very narrow sermon on certain 
partial ‘causes’, given that they long 
ago made peace with large bulwarks 
of our existing society in favour of 
a pale-pink Keynesian ‘economics’; 
large-scale social transformation 
is off the agenda, so any art that 
inches a millimetre beyond what they 
immediately see before them simply 
leaves them cold. 

Product of 
Stalinism 

It is important to understand that 
these pseudo-aesthetic judgements 
about Bob Dylan are actually the 
products of the ‘official communist’ 
movement in the Stalin era. Prior to 
World War II, the so-called theory 
and practice of ‘socialist realism’ was 
elaborated, which merely dumped an 
abstract equivalent of political utility 
on various works of art (those deemed 
to be amenable to the leadership of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
were valued more; those thought to be 


less amenable were relegated to the 
margins). Any taint of subjectivity or 
individuation in the working out of an 
aesthetic (the sin of ‘formalism’) was 
eschewed. 

After World War II and as the 
cold war opened, these practices 
were further codified by Stalin’s 
cultural commissar, Andrei Zhdanov, 
imposing a crude characterisation of 
cultural objects on the basis of class 
or of a progressive/reactionary binary 
code; a kind of self-enforced paranoia 
in regards to ‘bourgeois’ ideas. Also, 
in line with the conceptions of 
‘national roads to socialism’ was a 
concentration on ‘national’ folk arts 
and traditions as the most appropriate 
form for the progressive movement, 
as against the ‘Americanisation’ of 
culture. Rather than being seen as 
sites of conflict and partial dissidence, 
commercial forms were immediately 
suspected of having been tainted by 
‘mass’ ‘bourgeois’ culture. 

It is easy to see how these various 
strands were manifested in the US 
left’s dismissal of Bob Dylan in the 
mid-1960s as a suddenly apolitical 
wayward son, playing a debased type of 
music in the form of a despised rock ’n’ 
roll. All of the Stalinist bureaucracy’s 
neurotic and conservative prejudices 
were reanimated in the confusion and 
emotive outpourings of ex-communists 
such as Irwin Silber and Pete Seeger 
(and their outliers, such as Joan Baez), 
looped as they were through the 
apparently neutral and hipper emphasis 
on embroidering and reinterpreting 
‘national’ folk music traditions. 

The irony here, of course, was, 
the more that such people embedded 
themselves in their native traditions and 
moved away from formal communist 
attachments, the more firmly they 
enmeshed themselves in older Soviet 
narratives. The conservatism that such 
a standpoint concealed in its radical 
clothing was clearly spelt out in British 
folk singer Ewan MacColl’s critique of 
Dylan in 1965: 

... our traditional songs and ballads 
are the creations of extraordinarily 
talented artists, working inside 
disciplines formulated over ... time 
... the present crop of contemporary 
American songs has been made by 
writers who are either unaware 
or incapable of working inside 
the disciplines, or are at pains to 
destroy them. 9 

But then Steve Johnson might object 
to this, given that he quite likes some 
of Dylan’s later electric output and 
does not “feel it necessary to take a 
political position on the authenticity 
or otherwise of anything other than 
acoustic”. So does that mean that the 
very obvious ‘official communist’ 
thrust of his main argument has been 
replaced with something much more 
endearing and fruitful? Well, not 
exactly. Rather, such agnosticism 
has a similar root in the fracturing of 
Zhdanovism in the 1950s and 1960s. 

Johnson writes: “Another myth 
that has grown up in the aftermath is 
that on Dylan’s British tour 10 months 
later members of the Communist Party 
tried to disrupt his performances, 
culminating in the shout of ‘Judas’ at 
Manchester Free Trade Hall.” 

It is perfectly correct to identify 
this idea as a myth, in the sense of 
it happening in an organisational 
manner. The story actually arose from 
CP Lee’s Like the night (revisited): Bob 
Dylan and the road to the Manchester 
Free Trade Hall (2004), where the 
author showed a group of Glasgow 
communists planning to disrupt 
Dylan’s UK electric concerts in 1966. 
However, while it is likely that the 
CPGB and its earlier association with 
British folk music had influenced some 
of the people booing at these events, 
this was scarcely related to the party’s 
policy in the arts by this point. 

While the CPGB, and prominent 
members such as Ewan MacColl and 


Bert Lloyd, may have been involved 
in the stirrings of the post-World War 
II British folk revival, in line with the 
campaign to combat ‘Americanisation’ 
at the start of the cold war, by 1965 the 
party had stepped away from the folk 
movement (although individual CPGB 
members still played a part). Indeed, 
MacColl left the CPGB in the early 
1960s, partly because he had detected 
the fact that the organisation was 
growing distinctly lukewarm about 
his music. 

In 1965, party functionary Betty 
Reid argued against CPGB folk 
purists who had critiqued the US 
folk movement and its culture of 
protest, stating they were “the King 
Canutes of folk”, and implied they 
were evading the real world and a 
real protest movement in the cause of 
their own sheltered folk orthodoxies. 10 
While Reid’s critique was correct on 
the surface, its underlying ideologies 
were more complex, representing the 
CPGB wanting to step back from 
any leadership or judgemental role in 
relation to arts and culture. Actually, 
the tendency of the leadership and 
factions such as the Eurocommunists 
in the party’s latter years was merely to 
collapse itself into a blind acceptance 
of trends in popular culture, as it 
merely flipped into the opposite of 
the full-throttle Zhdanovism of the 
immediate post-war years. 

As early as the party’s national 
congress of 1954 and in line with 
shifts in Soviet ideology since the 
death of Stalin, Emile Burns said: 
“It is wrong ... for any comrade in 
discussing such scientific and cultural 
questions to take a rigid line of trying 
to impose some particular views on his 
colleagues ...” n Actually, there was 
nothing wrong with this at all: the issue 
was the undemocratic and sectarian 
manner of that imposition, and the 
subsequent excommunication of those 
comrades with minority viewpoints. If 
an organisation stops imposing itself in 
the cultural sphere then it just becomes 
agnostic and accepting of what is - a 
recipe for invisibility, in other words. 


In fact, this is exactly the path that 
the CPGB’s leadership went down, 
codifying such irrationality in the 
statement, ‘Questions of ideology 
and culture’ in 1967. The executive 
committee stated: 

... the Communist Party, during the 
fight for and under socialism, does 
not see its task as being to direct 
what should be written, painted 
or composed - either in terms of 
subject or of style; it does not see its 
role as laying down laws governing 
literary and artistic creation. 12 

Again, the problem is not one of mere 
‘direction’, but rather the context in 
which such direction is undertaken. 
The brutal truth of the CPGB’s then 
leadership - and its corrosive practice 
of bureaucratic centralism - is that 
it simply could not see itself being 
anything other than tyrannical in the 
sphere of arts if its theory posited it as 
having some kind of leadership role. 
As many contemporary observers 
noted, ‘Questions of ideology and 
culture’ was the CPGB leadership 
paying penance for a litany of past 
sins. (The party’s left opposition 
opposed this shift, of course, 
eventually grouping itself around 
cultural magazines such as Artery , 
which began in 1971. However, the 
solution was ultimately to propose 
a more sophisticated re-run of 
Zhdanovism, with a concomitant dead 
hand of pro-Soviet politics.) 

In the guise of ‘Questions of 
ideology and culture’, “artistic 
creation” becomes effectively inviolate 
and gets metaphysically sprayed across 
a succession of different cultural 
products as a universal equivalent, in 
much the same manner as the Zhdanov- 
era theory of simple political utility. 


This means one should be intensely 
suspicious when Johnson suddenly 
goes agnostic in his article on the issue 
of making judgements on Dylan’s 
electric output, alongside pontifical 
announcements on the abandonment 
of political song. As with all ‘official 
communist’ polemics on such subjects, 
agnosticism is being used to balance 
out more violent, sectarian conceptions. 

This sense of agnosticism, 
stemming itself from the crisis of 
‘official’ communism, has even 
infected such ‘pathological’ anti- 
Stalinists such as Hillel Ticktin, who 
argued a few years back, in all apparent 
seriousness, that “it would be absurd to 
argue that there is a Marxist physics, 
music, art or literature”. 13 According to 
Ticktin, because Stalin and his toadies 
made oppressive and wrong statements 
in these areas, Marxist theory must 
abandon them, as it can only apply to 
the field of political economy (which, 
as it happens, is another area that 
‘official communism’ made ridiculous, 
but Ticktin wants, naturally, to preserve 
his own specialism). 

In his urge to avoid saying that “this 
or that poet or violinist is a capitalist 
poet or violinist” (this is a straw man - 
no serious Marxist would do this; rather 
they would attempt to work out on the 
basis of the specifics of a particular 
cultural production what tied a piece 
of work to its immediate surroundings, 
what contradicted that and what pointed 
beyond it), Ticktin starts prattling on 
in the manner of a cod-Marxist Brian 
Sewell: “Artists will transcend their 
background to reflect the real emotions 
and relations in the society, which in 
turn are determined by capitalism.” 
This is the worst sort of mystification. 
How are artists able to “transcend their 
background”, other than in the rarefied 
language of idealist metaphysics? Not 
having a conscious Marxist method in 
the cultural sphere, Ticktin floats off 
into the realms of idle speculation. 

Similarly, on the writer, Honore 
de Balzac, Ticktin says: “his work 
is profoundly humanist and is a 
genuine reflection of the emotional 
and generally human problems faced 
by humankind”. But what does this 
guff (which, ironically, sounds very 
‘official communist’ in its lofty but 
empty tone) mean, if it means anything 
at all? What is a “profound humanist”? 
What are “human problems”? Setting 
works of art under the rubric of their 
contribution to ‘humanity’ merely 
means establishing yet another vague 
universal equivalent (a humanity 
index, if you will) and valuing works 
of art quantitatively, given that every 
cultural product has some kind of 
‘humanity’ manifested in it at some 
level (Balzac gets a 10, Dan Brown gets 
a 2 and so on). Thus, despite, Ticktin’s 
argument in favour of engaging with 
the specificity of art, we merely end up 
going back to the logic of Stalinism - 
inflicting insensitive categories made 
up of components that are external 
to a work of art and its conditions of 
production and reception. 

A method that is all too apparent in 
the still-running debate on Bob Dylan’s 
supposed ‘apostasy’ at Newport 1965 • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called ‘parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are 
confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected 
to gag themselves in public. 
Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate 
according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through 
ongoing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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What does 
Arthur think 
about backing 
Yvette? 



Yvette Cooper: not a natural champion of miners 

Sad degeneration 


I t is now public knowledge that ‘the 
NUM’ is backing Yvette Cooper as 
leader of the Labour Party and this 
has produced some clamour among 
members of the labour and trade union 
movement who hold our once bold 
union in high regard. I am afraid the 
situation is a reflection of the chronic 
decline in the standard of political 
understanding in the National Union 
of Mine workers in this final stage of 
its life. 

The rank and file of the NUM 
always stood head and shoulders above 
members of other unions in their clarity 
and understanding - not only of the 
class war, as it broke here, but also with 
a fairly comprehensive understanding 
of what was going on around the world 
and where we stood in relation to it. 
To an extent it’s true to say the current 
NUM leadership is not blessed with 
its finger being on the political pulse 
of the class struggle in Britain, never 
mind the rest of the world. This has led 
recently to some appalling positions 
being adopted. 

Since the inception of the South 
African NUM, the British NUM has 
had the closest links and for a time 
during and after the great strike we 
hosted many visits by South African 
shaft stewards and regional union 
leaders. They attended our conferences 
and vice versa. Our education schools 
sometimes looked in detail at their 
history and the political development of 
the movement. We had them stationed 
in our villages and took them to visit our 
pits and even attend branch meetings. 

Since that time, the NUM in South 
Africa - at least the leadership and its 
own political direction - has lost the 
plot big style. Your coverage of this 
process has been first class. Sadly, 
this hasn’t filtered through to our 
current leadership’s understanding 
of the situation and sections of the 
NUM leadership here, after recent 


visits there, have adopted the slavish 
loyalism of the most reactionary and 
bureaucratic sections of the South 
African NUM. I have been shocked to 
hear the Association of Mineworkers 
and Construction Union (Amcu), 
despite their heroism and militancy, 
described as “the scab organisation” 
and “the breakaway outfit” in the same 
terms as the Union of Democratic 
Mineworkers here. 

The position on Ukraine is just as bad 
and perhaps worse: ignoring the actual 
struggle of the miners in Donetsk (90% 
of miners work in east Ukraine and are 
ethnically Russian). The NUM invited 
over the pro-Nato, pro-European Union, 
Kiev-based miners’ union leaders, who 
don’t in any way speak for the miners of 
Ukraine. We ended up with an absurd 
conference vote, with only one side of 
the story being presented, supporting 
“self-determination” for Ukraine 
when actually it’s the direct opposite. 
The position is becoming even more 
entrenched after a visit to Kiev by South 
Wales secretary Wayne Thomas, who 
has produced a recent report on the 
war in Ukraine, entirely as seen by the 
current rulers in Kiev. I will return to 
this in more detail in another edition. 

So we come to the NUM nomination 
of Yvette. Firstly, just at that crucial 


time, Hatfield Main had its eye taken 
dramatically off the ball by the closure 
of the colliery and sacking of the miners 
with no notice at all. This was the result 
of an act of sheer political spite on behalf 
of the government: the doubling of tax 
on coal within two weeks of coming to 
office. British coal was already hanging 
on by its fingertips. Even then the pit 
would have survived, but ensuring it 
would hit with maximum impact, they 
imposed it not when the fuel is burned 
(it’s supposed to be a carbon tax) and 
the carbon is produced, but when it’s 
bought. This would mean Drax paying 
double tax up front on a fuel it might not 
use for six or eight months, so it simply 
chose not to buy it. Instead, they will 
use their current massive stocks, still 
produce the carbon, but actually pay 
50% less tax on it. When the stock is 
run down, the market will return, but 
Hatfield will have died (or been killed) 
in the process. 

I can’t believe this was anything 
other than careful manipulation aimed 
to do just what it did do. The turmoil 
around the politics of that decision, the 
fact the men will be paid only basic 
state redundancy and the abandonment 
of multi-million pounds of equipment 
(including a £4 million investment from 
the NUM), all ensured no-one at this 


pit was thinking of Corbyn’s career, 
but rather the loss of their own and the 
futures of our kids and grandkids. 

This left Kellingley in the Yorkshire 
area to nominate. The general 
secretary of the NUM and secretary 
of the Yorkshire area is a Kellingley 
miner, as is the vice-chair. So why 
Yvette? The only surviving pit in 
Britain (until December of this year 
anyway, when that will close too) is 
Kellingley. Yvette is their MP and she 
has conducted their campaign against 
closure. She was odds on for the men 
at that pit to vote with local interest. 
When it came to the NEC meeting 
which decided the nomination, it was 
clear it was a done deal, with Nicky 
Wilson, the rightwing NUM president, 
Wayne Thomas from South Wales 
and others gushing support for her. 
The North East area was the only 
dissenting voice following Corbyn’s 
hero reception on the platform of the 
Durham Miners’ Gala, or the personal 
and political closeness he has to many 
regional former miners’ leaders. 

Davy Hopper, general secretary of 
the area, couldn’t get a seconder for the 
Corbyn nomination he submitted, and 
insisted on the vote being recorded, as 
he didn’t want anyone to say this was 
a unanimous decision. It is doubtful 


that any of the miners at Hatfield even 
knew it was taking place. Although I 
personally am on the anarchist left, 
I wish Jeremy every success. His 
candidature has opened up a whole 
platform of debate and discussion 
and rattled the cages of the status 
quo and the political elites, which 
have successively tried to exclude the 
great unwashed from any meaningful 
participation in politics. I see the labour 
movement as a whole, not its parts, and 
clearly a development of this magnitude 
is going to send tremors throughout 
the whole spectrum. It can only be 
progressive, no matter what one thinks 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party or 
the Palace of Varieties. 

Come to think of it, the last time 
Hatfield Main NUM nominated was 
in 1986 and we proposed Monika 
Lewinsky, which was accepted as the 
Yorkshire area’s nomination. Only 
Scotland nominated Neil Kinnock. 
It was a close-run thing with me 
proposing Monika, much to the 
delight of the conference, and the red¬ 
faced dour Scot, Nicky Wilson, with 
eyes blazing and steam coming out of 
his lugs, defending Kinnock. Arthur 
Scargill, in the chair, dryly remarked: 
“I couldn’t possible comment” • 

David Douglass 
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